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FOREWORD 


“God wove a web of loveliness 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
As beautiful as words.” 


The good fortune has been vouchsafed me just 
now of penning a few words about one of the rarest 
friends given to mortal heart to love, “The Goody- 
God-Mother of Our Manse,” a woman beloved 
wherever the Disciples of Christ dwell, whether in 
cottage or mansion, hamlet or city—either side of 
the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean. The sobriquet 
“Mother Ross” has become a_ shibboleth 
among us. She was a woman with a mature college 
man for a son, when first I knew her, a quarter of a 
century ago, yet she belongs especially to “The 
Younger Set” of today, and it is for them that this 
volume has been compiled. 

How can rational words be joined together to 
make intelligible the magic of perpetual youth that 
was hers, who has just recently fared forth for the 
lands beyond——at such a ripe old age? To the end 
she lived in a perfect blaze of enthusiasm. 

Under trying circumstances of frail health and 


loneliness she wrought this career of hers, for she 
was a widow whose only child, a son, had been a 
missionary for years in the heart of Africa, yet she 
glowed with a veritable spiritual radiance and kept 
to the last the perfect poise that was one of her 
chief charms. 

One felt stronger mentally, spiritually, and 
physically when with her, so filled was she with 
exalted and generous impulses. To young people 
she was a splendid example of a woman entirely 
devoted to the service of humanity, so that there was 
no time left over for fruitless discussion and con- 
troversy in her life. Always active, full of im- 
agination and humor, her courage never failed her, 
and she gave fresh courage to all those who put 
their trust in her. She lived in the domain of 
spiritual realities, and was the most acceptable kind 
of a mystic imaginable. 

Her faith in God and eternity was absolute. She 
believed implicitly that the power for good given 
to us in this world will be continued beyond this 
life. These high convictions pervaded her whole 
life and account for the influence she exerted on 
youth, for, after all, the young people of today 
realize that the guides of humanity are those who 
give devoted service, not those who rule by might 
from a golden throne. 

The central significance of her attitude toward 
God as her Heavenly Father might be stated in the 
verses of Sidney Lanier:— 


“As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery 
sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of 
God. 


I will fly in the greatness of God, as the marsh hen 
flies, 

In the freedom that fills all the space twixt the 
marsh and the skies. 


By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in the 
sod, 
I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatness of 


God.” 


Indeed, she was much like Sidney Lanier, whom 
she greatly admired, in that all knowledge was food 
to her, from whatsoever source it could be gleaned. 

As I pen these lines of love regarding my friend, 
I look up from the desk where so many of the chap- 
ters of her books were written and hundreds of the 
cheery letters sent to widely scattered friends, 
through a long period of years, and read a verse 
which was very dear to her. It is from the Good 
Book. It was her Life Buoy. I heartily recom- 
mend it to all youth who are setting off to a Far 
Port. 


“The Eternal God is my refuge, 
and underneath are the Everlasting Arms.” 


As to the idea of “The Golden Room,” it might 
be of interest to know it came through a thread of 
poetry which she carried with her through a period 
of years as a sort of artistic dream. Seated on our 
gallery one afternoon in April ten years ago were 
twelve college girls. Over our teacups we each 
quoted some beloved poem. Mine was Joyce 
Kilmer’s: 


“They say that life is a highway 
And the milestones are the years, 
And now and then there’s a tollgate 
Where you pay toll with your tears. 


It’s a rough road, and a steep road, 
And it stretches broad and far, 

But it leads at last to—A Golden Town, 
Where—The Golden Houses are.” 


After the girls were gone, Mother Ross said over 
and over again, as we sat together—‘‘Where-you- 
pay-toll-with-your-tears.” From thenceforth this 
little poem became the very warp of her dreams, as 
she shuttled back and forth, throughout the entire 
United States, weaving her delightful tapestry. 
When, later, she visited Mrs. R. A. Long in Kansas 
City and occupied a room furnished in gold 
throughout, there was crystalized the idea’ of hav- 
ing in real truth a Golden Room. 


Autobiographical incidents have already been 
told by her own scintillating pen in her two widely 
read books, “A Road of Remembrance,” and 
“Altar Songs.” This book contains some of her 
letters in which the sweet and wholesome phil- 
osophy of her well-rounded life are so beauteously 
depicted. She wrote volumes of letters to thou- 
sands of friends of every color, race, age and con- 
dition of life. No attempt has been made to com- 
pile a complete collection of these letters, but only 
to give some that are characteristic of her wonder- 
ful personality and radiant spirit. 

This collection might well be called “Recipes of 
a Famous Woman who made a Happy Life, not 
only for Herself but for Everybody whose Life 
touched Hers.” Who was this woman? Elizabeth 
Williams Ross, the mother of Emory Ross, whose 
habitation is a mission house on the Equator in the 
Congo—as she liked best to call Africa ‘The 
Land of The Golden Pheasant.” 


GusTINE Courson WEAVER. 


“The Manse,” 
McKinney, Texas. 


“We will touch the taper in our hearts 
To the flame of an ardent star, 
And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are. 
And some who never lift their eyes 
To the star that floods the night, 
May find the way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly taper’s light.” 


The Golden Room 


In the days of active field work 
Mother Ross was appreciative of 
every convenience and beauty. 


March, 1921. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Clifford S. Weaver, 
McKinney, Texas 


My dear Friends: 


I am in the land of the high-posted bedstead and 
ancestors that reach back to the middle ages. A 
blazing fire on one side and an open window on the 
other puts me between the nether mill stones as it 
were. I wonder where I was when I left off. I 
came to Greenville (Texas) Tuesday. Stopped in 
an elegant new brick home and had the bridal 
chamber on the first floor! My lady gave a lun- 
cheon for me—eight ladies, and they each brought 
me a pretty handkerchief. Came to Cleveland 
(Texas) last evening and am being entertained in 
a beautiful home. From my window I can look 
over a two-acre green pasture, where four Jersey 
cows leisurely graze and chew. Cream to your 
hand is even better than having it handed in! a 
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Just got a long letter from Africa. They had 
such a happy Christmas. Reed Paige Clark, 
American ambassador, was with them. He used to 
be Receiver of Customs in Liberia—a friend of 
Emory’s. Why don’t you and Clifford go to 
Africa? They are building a big mission hotel 
down at Kinshassa. Emory is Secretary and 
Treasurer and legal representative. He urges me 
to come with the Hobgoods next June. He says I 
won’t have to wear “putties” in the Congo, just 
white canvas shoes. 

With sincere love, 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 
P. S.—Here is a verse I have learned: 


“At the heart of the cyclone cleaving the sky, 
And flinging the clouds and the towers by, 
Is a place of central common. 

So here in the roar of mortal things, 
I have a place where my spirit sings 
In the hollow of God’s common.” 


Written upon the raising of a 
deficit in the early days of the 
United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety. 


December, 1921. 


“Who.is he that will harm you if you be follow- 
ers of that which is good?” ) 
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““My doctrine is to lay aside 
Contentions, and jest be satisfied. 
Jest do your best and, praise or blame 
That follows, that counts just the same. 
I’ve allus noticed that great success 
Is mixed with trouble more or less 
And it’s the fellow that does his best 
That gets more kicks than all the rest.” 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


I am in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
Weaver. Prof. W. E. Gettys, of Texas Christian 
University was with us and we four were sitting in 
front of the fire when the letter came to me bearing 
the good news. We laughed and cried and 
shouted, then we knelt in praise and thanksgiving, 
while Brother Weaver led us audibly. [ve been 
telling all the way along that the friends of God 
would rally to the help. I know you’ve been per- 
plexed, harassed, depressed, but the Lord is our 
Defense—with a capital D. “Fear not, little 
flock.” 

My last petticoat, like the ““Deacon’s One Hoss 
Shay,” has “broke down all at once,” but petticoat 
or no petticoat (they don’t wear ’em anymore any- 
way), I am sending you a check for one hundred 
dollars.. I’ll meet the advancing cohorts waving 
that black tattered ensign, and exclaim: 


“Shoot if you will this old grey head,” 
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but I am for the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety irrevocably, unmitigatedly, till Niagara Falls! 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 
(Emory’s Mother) 


It was in the Long home, in their 
“golden room” that she began to 
think about furnishing “The 
Golden Room at the End of the 
Road.” 


January 19th, 1922. 


To Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long 
Dear Friends: 

I read with joy of your safe return from your 
journey and I trust you are both refreshed and 
strengthened by the trip. I am here in this school 
(Texas Christian University) for the month of 
January. There are four hundred students, and I 
am kept busy speaking to the different groups. I 
room in the dormitory with the girls, and that is 
just to my liking. 


“They open for me the Eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run.” 


The promise of their young lives is a constant 
inspiration to me. Four years ago the 8th of 
January I watched the ship sail out from New 
Orleans bearing my son and his wife away to 
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Africa. If the Lord wills I will go to New York the 
last of May to watch my ship come in. It will be a 
joyful meeting. There are two little grandchildren 
now, Betty and Roger. They will be home a year, 
then I will probably go back with them for a few 
months’ visit. They are so happy and blest in this 
work, and God is attesting his favor by hundreds 
being redeemed. Sometimes people wonder how I 
can bear the separation. It is hard, but I keep ever 
before my mind the vision of the time “When Na- 
tions shall be brought to the light, and kings to the 
brightness of His appearing.” Many precious 
friends have been raised up for me, and I am en- 
riched by knowing so many of the friends of our 
Lord. 

Have you seen my book? There were two 
thousand sold in five months. Have had many 
letters of appreciation of the simple story of my 
life, “A Road of Remembrance,” I think of many 
other things that I wish I had recorded. 

How are your daughters? I remember my stay 
in your home with so much pleasure. Are you en- 
joying Brother Miller? He is a great soul. I’ve 
always wanted to come again and hear the chimes. 
I know they must send out sweet music to the 
crowded city. They must be like the bells of 
heaven: I would be so glad to hear from you if 
you can find the time to write me here. You can 
always reach me through the United Christian Mis- 
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sionary Society, St. Louis. May this New Year 
bring you the choicest blessings of life. Life’s way 
seems good to me, strewn with a thousand sweets. 


With sincere good wishes, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


The experience described in the 
letter following was the source of 
a great deal of merrriment and 
concern in many homes. 


March 3rd, 1922. 


To Mr. and Mrs. McGill, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Dear Friends: 


I must tell you my “Tale of Woe.” My suit case 
is lost. Checked it at Shreveport last Sunday— - 
nothing heard from it. I had been replenishing 
my wardrobe: Got me a Canton crepe dress and 
coat lined with paisely. Had it made in Dallas. 
You know the beautiful dress Mrs. Judge Lamb 
gave me. Well, two women in Dallas gave me a 
lovely birthday party on the 16th. Seventy women 
marched around me and each one threw in my lap 
a silver dollar. That was an embarrassment of 
riches. But alas! How fickle is fortune! Two 
weeks ago plenty of silver and a coat lined with 
paisley—today just silver in my hair and a coat 
on my tongue. I don’t mind so much the money 
loss, but the children’s pictures and letters, my 
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map, curios, and worst of all my quotation books 
of twenty years’ gathering—so choice and such a 
part of me. I can never reproduce them. I cer- 
tainly feel cast down. I’ve been lecturing you 
women all up and down the pike about worrying. 
Last night I buried my head in my pillow and 
prayed “Lord, help me to practice what I preach.” 
I am facing a gainsaying world with just a silk 
kimona and a bottle of Mary Garden perfume 
($3.00 an ounce) given to me, of course. Think 
of me having a $15.00 bottle of perfume and only 
one chemise. The incongruity hurts me. I am 
telling you the naked truth. I had a little book 
with a long list of names of people who had asked 
me to pray for them. I read their names every day 
and prayed for them. I’ll have to bunch them up. 
The dear Lord will know. I had a fan from Spain, 
drawn-work dress from the Canaries, lace collar 
from Paris; the ends of earth were represented. 

The sewing teacher here (S. C. I.) will go with 
me Saturday to Vicksburg to buy something. Say, 
Mrs. Weaver was with me in Shreveport and coaxed 
me to buy four yards of Spanish lace for a dress, 
*cause I’m going to New York to meet the children 
and there will be a reception, etc. Another $15.00 
worse than wasted. That was folly sure enough. 
I’m coming to see you sometime, but you mustn’t 
expect me to joke or quote. I’m a broken old 
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woman. Tell all the saints so they may sym- 
pathize. 

I’ve gained fifteen pounds this winter. A church 
in Mississippi has asked for a penny for every inch 
of waist measure. That’s going to be quite a drain 
on my already depleted purse. ; 

I do love you all and prize your friendship. I 
have to speak to the Christian Endeavorers on 
“Good Homes.” I certainly can doit. I’ve been in 
so many. Two weeks ago I had fifty handkerchiefs 
—today I wipe my nose on my sleeve.. But why 
harrow your feelings! 

Unflinchingly yours, 
EvizaBETH W. Ross. 


The following letter from a min- 
ister is characteristic of the affec- 
tion felt for her by everyone— 
clergy and laymen, and tells of 
the finding of the lost suitcase. 


March 21st, 1922. 


Dear Mother Ross: 


Among my “Exchanges” is the “Bulletin” of the 
First Church of McKinney, Texas, and in a recent 
issue I note with horror that you have been gali- 
vanting around the U. S. with only a “Coat on my 
tongue and silver in my hair.” This, my dear 
Mother Ross is simply shocking and must cease. 
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I did not think that of you—“The bootlegs will get 
you—ef you don’t watch out—” I hope you will 
not get to sloshing around in flopping golashes. 
That WOULD be the limit! 

Where did you get those “rattling seventy silver 
dollars?” It has been a long time since I was able 
to rattle that many. I think that Mississippi cli- 
mate is too, too, strenuous for you. You’d better 
come up here to the Effectual East, where such 
things as lost suit-cases may not happen. I do 
most sincerely hope your “elasticity of spirits” 
has returned ere this. 

We all rejoice that in a more recent issue of that 
Texas Bulletin, it states you found that case that 
was lost. O, that Southern Atmosphere! 


Sincerely, 


W. H. ALLEN. 


Written during a time of en- 
forced rest in one of many homes 
always open to her coming. 


April, 1922. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
Dear Friends: 

Say, I’ve never been considered a good mathe- 
metician, but I am become an adept in cancellation. 
I’ve cancelled all of Kentucky! Will go to In- 
dianapolis on Monday and stay awhile at the Col- 
lege, then on to Union City to my aunt’s. My vocal 
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chords have gone on a strike. Took cold and was 
teo tired to throw it off. I am resting here m the 
dear home of Brother Milo Atkimson (Owensboro, 
Ky.); @ is smooth as velvet. 

"| kad some scrumptious pictures made in Mem- 
phis. You know Gomwell said t bis artist, 


pretty 2s possible~ I look like Lillian Russell did 
twemty years ago when she was on one of her 
“positively last appearance” tours. Fl have t 
Lebel them. I only had two made. Will have ome 
iremed for Emory and carry the other around for 
my own “amazement 

Sod bod each = quod Gon in 
While you were frolicing around with Dorothy 
Dix I wes m the home of her cousin m Padacah. 

a pet bel Se et ees eee 





sixty Ibeaks left ont of deree thucanl. Alla 
months. I should heve had five thousand done I 


PUSSS. 

T Jost track of Miss Trout (The Board Secretary 
who plemmed her travel) for a few days and fek 
lke em orphan. bot I remembered Irvin Cobb said, 
“Td rethe be an orphan m Kentucky than twas 
any place else.” 

Isnt this 2 beautiful Resurrection time? I feel 
it tingling im my blood. “Thongh the outward man 
perish, the imward man is renewed day by day.” 


i 
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The wearmess of the afternoon at [ite is upon 
me, but it means the ziortous smmburst at immortal- 
ity just @ little farther om. OO. the faith of the we 
Tight ot lite! 

Lave to all the dear church folks. 


Motte Ross. 


sons. oe 


Pye just read “Tf Winter Comes.” Can't mx 
watt the Intellectmals you've not read & OLE is 


’ 
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the Land of the Blue Flower” by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett? I see it mentioned in one of the speeches 
at Brother Abbott’s reception. I want to get it. 

I am so impatient these last weeks. Seems as if 
I cannot wait to see those babies. 

Give my love to all the saints in McKinney. 

God bless you dear friends—tried and true. 


“JT have no riches but my thoughts, 
Yet these are wealth enough for me. 
My thoughts of you are golden coins, 
Stamped in the mint of memory. 


And I must spend them all in song, 
For thoughts as well as gold must be 
Left on the hither side of death, 
To gain their immortality.” 


With sincere love, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


On the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Weaver from a trip to Europe. 


September, 1922. 
Dear Friends: 
Welcome home from a foreign shore. I am sure 
the dear people were glad to have you back. 
We had‘a delightful time at Winona. All the 


missionaries were in one hotel so we became well 
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acquainted. We drove from Winona through In- 
diana to Hiram and Cleveland and back here 
(Union City). Then Emory drove the family back 
to Eureka. 

Say, Brother Kindred asked me to come to Hill- 
side for a meeting with Agnes, (Miss McGuire) 
just Englewood folk, Dr. and Mrs. Dye and me. 
It was the tenderest, sweetest meeting to me of the 
whole convention. It was to tell Agnes that that 
church would support her in Jamaica. She was so 
happy. They called on me. I told of your inter- 
est in her and how we choked and teared that day 
last winter when you got her letter of disappoint- 
ment. She is a dear. They told how she gave up 
a $1,500 position in faith, not knowing for sure 
that the Board could send her. Miss Trout and 
Miss Taylor paid tribute to her devotion. The Dyes 
spoke so feelingly. Dr. Dye sails for Africa the 
26th. Mrs. Dye is to go to New York to see him 
off. 

It will be spring before I see you. I am to go to 
California with the children and come back 
through Texas and Tennessee. It is going to be 
so hard to see those babies go back. Pray for me 
that I may be given grace to bear it. 

Give my love to all the friends in McKinney. I 
do so long to see them all. They are dear to me. 

Betty said, “Grandma, what is your name?” 


“Elizabeth,” I replied. “Yes, but what do the 
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natives call you?” ‘Mother Ross,” I said. I told 
that at the Missionary Breakfast. 


God bless you. 
ELIZABETH W. Ross. 


To Lucy King DeMoss at Mrs. 
Ross’s publishing headquarters. 


February, 1923. 


Dear Lady of the Inky Finger: 

I am reading Fosdick’s “Modern Use of the 
Bible.” I don’t know what I shall be when I get 
through. A Modernist by any other name shall be 
accursed just the same! 

I am eager to see “Powell and White,” my pub- 
lishers. I have a picture, singly and composite in 
my mind of them. I shall probably be as sur- 
prised as I am at many of my advance decisions 
about persons and things! For instance, I think 
Mr. Powell is short and dark, and Mr. White tall 
and thin and dignified. Now what if they aren’t! 
I can see you chuckling as you read this and of 
course you'll never tell me whether I am right or 
wrong. Never mind, I’m coming toward Cincin- 
nati some day and see for myself. 

People are so good to me. The person who said 
the world is growing worse must have eaten mince 
pie with one hand and a dill pickle with the other. 
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The world was never so fragrant and beautiful— 
fragrant with the essence of kindness and beautiful 
with the sheen of love and good works. 


“Deep in the garden of my heart, 
I found a flower that grew apart, 
A flower that glistened with the dew 
Of love and friendliness for you; 
Some way I thought that you might care 
To know I found that flower there.” 
Yours unmitigatedly, 
Moruer Ross. 


Only the closest friends of 
Mother Ross knew the suffering 
of her soul because of the separa- 
tion from her “children.” 


Shelbyville, Tenn., April, 1923. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
Dear Friends: 

February 20th Mr. McGill wrote Emory, “Wife 
and I are going to New York to see you off and 
bring Mother Ross home with us.” We arrived 
(with many stops on the way) in New York at 5 
P. M. Wednesday, went to the Prince George Hotel, 
then to Central Church for reception. On Thurs- 
day night we went to the most wonderful play, 
“The Fool,” about a preacher who tried to run a 
rich church as he thought Jesus would have done. 
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Friday night we were at the Russian Mission for 
dinner. Went to the ship Saturday morning at 
10:30 with several friends. Brother Idleman had 
prayer with us—just Emory, Myrta and me—in 
the cabin. There were letters and telegrams, 
candy, books, toys and most gorgeous flowers from 
friends and churches everywhere. I could tell 
Emory and Myrta goodbye all right, but it was 
like tearing the joints from the marrow to part 
with the babies. Betty begged me to go with them. 
They all went away smiling. 

We went to Washington and spent Sunday. I 
spoke to a large Sunday School class at Vermont 
Avenue. Earl Wilfley told his people that I had 
been to see the children off, that he wanted me to 
speak, but that I had said I had stalled the engine! 
At night I spoke at Ninth Street to a house full. 
At six o’clock there had been two hundred and 
eighty in the mission study class! Monday I spent 
at Milligan College and reached here Tuesday 
morning. I was to rest a month. I have spoken 
twenty-six times to all our church societies, at the 
public school, Negro Normal, twice to Rotarians, 
to Lion’s Club, Sunday I was in Nashville and 
spoke at the Negro Church. Wish you could have 
seen the flowers, fine pipe organ and wonderful 
singing. The Spirit’s presence brightened all the 
service. .Preston Taylor put his car and chauffeur 
at my disposal. At six I spoke to three hundred 
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at Woodland St. and at 7:30 out at 17th Street. It 
was a full and blessed day. 

Had a radio message when the children were 
four days out. Letters from Brussels this morn- 
ing. They met many friends in London and Brus- 
sels. Emory was granted an interview with the 
Colonial Belgian minister. He donned his cut- 
away! They will reach Bolenge about April 20th. 

I wish you could know the McGills. They are 
fine. I read your good letter to them and we all 
rejoiced in your wonderful meeting. God’s with 
his people. O, the matchless power that is ours if 
we only avail ourselves of it. I wish I could give 
you my Faster talk, but I cannot write it. I was 
so blest in it myself. 

I am so glad to know that the Ross Circle is get- 
ting at the very kernel of the study. How they will 
grow. I pray that their splendid powers may be 
given more and more to the things of the kingdom. 

I'd love to be with you this romantic Springtime. 
Wouldn’t we quote? 


“Every brook and every tree 
Every twinking star I see 
Hath something good to say to me.” 


With love sincere, 


MorTuHeEr Ross. 
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Excerpt from a letter to Mrs. C. 
N. Downey, Field Secretary of 
the United Christian Missionary 
Society. 


April, 1923. 

O, I’ve so much to tell you. Won’t we be happy 
together? The women at Shelbyville (Tenn.) gave 
me a silk jersey and pussy-willow silk dress. [Pm 
afraid to wear it in the woods. It might make the 
dogwood bark. 

A cablegram has come that the children have 
reached Matadi, so now they are steaming up the 
Congo, nearing Bolenge. I thought I could not 
bear it when I told the babies goodbye. 


Excerpts from what Mrs. C. S. 
Weaver calls “Mother Ross’s 


999 


‘Literary Letters’. 


April, 1923, (Wren’s Nest). 
Dear Lady Gustine: 

I’m fairly oozing poetry—I’ve just visited The 
Wren’s Nest in Atlanta, Georgia, and Snap Bean 
Farm where Uncle Remus lived and wrote. I cop- 
ied some for you, for there was nobody else I’d 
like to have had with me—like you—with your 
“poetic afflatus” whatever that might mean! Any 
way you and [| know! 

Here’s a part of a letter written to Betty Ann— 
a daughter in college—isn’t it scrumptious? 
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“Your report is horribly good. It makes cold 
chills run over me to think of the amount of vitality 
you must expend to get such a perfect report. 
Quite a cat—(no, a dog—)—astrophe happened 
in our neighborhood last night—a new pet dog 
named Patsy got run over by the street car. I have 
a new bull-terrier pup now, white with a speck of 
brindle on the right ear. His forgiven name is 
Muldoon. He threatens to be a very fine dog of 
his kind. The old cow is no better. She is a 
wreck. I’m sending her out to a swamp near Chloe’s 
where she may drink branch water and feed on 
various “‘errubs,” which is Chloe’s word for herbs. 
Say—if you are to read an essay at that function 
you will need a piece of blue ribbon to tie it with 
and a fan to hide your embarrassment. I'll come 
down on the 21st, so as to get a good front seat, 
where I can make faces at you when you come 
forth on the scene.” 

Won’t we have fun next winter when we retell 
the Tar Baby over again—the three of us—before 
the fire—and laugh and live and love. 

Say—I just learned another luscious bit of lit- 
erary lore. It’s about Frank L. Stanton. He was 
connected, as was Joel Chandler Harris with the 
Atlanta Constitution. Goodness! what splendid 
things Georgians wrote! Well, did you know that 
“Mighty Like a Rose” was written by Stanton? 
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“Sweetest Little Feller 
Everybody knows 
Don’t know what ter call ’im; 
But he’s mighty like a rose.” 


I just learned this: 


“Jest a-wearying for you 
All the time a-feelin’ blue, 
Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home again; 
Restless, don’t know what to do 
Jest a-wearying for you.” 


It is said that more of his writings have been 
clipped and pasted in scrap books all over the 
world than any other writings. 

Do you remember the one J said at Sun Rise 
Prayer Meeting, Easter, when they gave me that 
gorgeous bouquet of roses? It was his, too: 


“This world that we are livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You get a thorn for every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet?” 


But I must copy for you the lines from the tomb- 
stone of Joel Chandler Harris and then tell you 
about the mammoth figures of The Stone Moun- 
tain— 
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Say—in a few generations, those figures will be 
pointed to, thus—‘“‘What giants there were in the 
land—see these true pictures of their heroes!” 

Here are the lines on “Uncle Remus’ ” tomb- 
stone: “Born Eatonton, Georgia, December 9, 
1849. Died Atlanta, Georgia, July 3, 1908.” “I 
seem to see before me the smiling faces of thou- 
sands of children, some young and fresh, and some 
wearing the friendly marks of age, but all chil- 
dren at heart—and not an unfriendly face among 
them and while I am trying hard to speak the right 
word—lI seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest 
saying: “You have made some of us happy’ and so 
I feel my heart fluttering and my lips trembling 
and I have to bow silently and turn away and 
hurry back into the obscurity that fits me best.” 

So, Lafcadio Hearne isn’t the only celebrity con- 
nected with the New Orleans Picayune! So glad 
your Conference (an Interdenominational School 
of Missions) was held so near the time of Mardi- 
Gras—so that you could do both. The write-up 
and your picture were stunning. I’m tied to New 
Orleans, you know. Only it’s spelled “t-i-d-e”— 
and it’s the tide out, too,—never has “‘come in” 
since that ship carried Emory and Mytra out of 
that port... Wish we could have stood together be- 
neath the old tree the real Evangeline stood under 
—wouldn’t we have quoted? 
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Here is my verse today—thought you'd 
especially like it: 


“When I am glad there seems to be 
A toy balloon inside of me, 
It swells and swells up in my breast 
And yet I do not feel distressed. 
And when I go along the street, 
It almost lifts me off my feet—” 


The nearest I ever got to Miss Grace King was 
passing her attractive mansion with its hand- 
wrought iron gates—that must have been one 
glorious day to be her guest in that most genuine 
of old New Orleans houses with its two crystal 
chandeliers that have to be cleaned over a feather- 
bed! 

And the Cabildo with her, not to mention eating 
in the French Quarters in “The Green Shutters!” 

I’ll pass on to you my intellectual Louisiana 
notes, gleaned from one of the negro callers of 
trains calling out the T and P Louisiana Limited, a 
popular route to Cuba. 

“Tee and Pee”—he then walked down the sta- 
tion platform displaying a nifty gait for the bene- 
fit of colored passengers in their part of the sta- 
tion; with his hands to his mouth, he called: 

“‘All-a-bode. Tee and Pee—east—Terrell— 
Wills Point—Grand Saline—Mineola—Big Sandy 
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—Longview—Marshall—Shreveport—Alexandria 
—Noo Auliens—Awl]-a-bode.”— 

I went to him and asked him if this was not the 
train through Natchitdoches to Chopique—Mar- 
ingouin, Plaquemine, Chataignier, Thibodaux, 
Vacherie, Degeneres, Soileau. (I pointed to these 
places on my railroad folder—for I couldn't pro- 
nounce them.) 

He replied: “It shure am—but humph!  Sta- 
tion-master Casey couldn’t call them names his- 
self.” 

Did you see the street in New Orleans spelled 
“T-c-h-o-u-p-i-t-o-u-l-a-s” and pronounced “Chap-i- 
tou-la?” They told me that, when a mule died on 
this street one day, the policeman dragged it across 
to Canal Street so he could report which street it 
could be found on. 

I read this today on collecting antiques: “If 
you are dull, if you are unhappy, if you are bored, 
collect.” I have done so—mine is “Friends.” I 
tell all the young people to do likewise. It is so 
exhilarating! And as to antiques, you get antiques 
by every mail, don’t you? I thought having May 
Flower lineage was enough, and now here bobs up 
a Huguenot years older than the May Flower. Do 
stop. Thé only date I can remember is 1492. So 
don’t expect me to remember any before or after 


that. 
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“The Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock 
in 1492, 
And the Indians standing on the dock 
Asked—‘What are you going to do?” 
And they said: “We seek your harbor drear 
That our children’s children’s children dear 
May boast that their forefather’s landed here 
in 1492.” 
“Miss Pocahontas saved the life 
in 1492, 
Of John Smith, and became his wife 
in 1492, 
And the Smith tribe started then and there 
And now there are John Smith’s everywhere: 
But they didn’t have any Smith’s to spare 
in 1492.” 
“Kentucky was settled by Daniel Boone 
in 1492, 
And I think the cow jumped over the moon 
in. 1492, 
Ben Franklin flew his kite so high 
He drew the lightning from the sky 
And Washington couldn’t tell a lie 
in 1492.” 


Wasi’t it strange how you had liked Sidney 
Lanier so long all alone? I wish you had been 
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here to have said for both of us “The Song of the 
Chattahoochee.” 

Poetry is dripping from my very finger tips— 
I’m in the land where I once was a bride—here 
in Georgia—where the waters of this illustrious 
stream flow down the Hills of Habersham—and 
call through the Valleys of Hall. I’ve adopted 
your idea of using this poem as an allegory of 
Life. Isn’t it too bad so few Americans seem to 
know such a poem was ever written and use Tenny- 
son’s babbling brook if ever they wish to be poeti- 
cal about running water? What is more exquisite 
than— 


“The rushes cried ‘Abide, abide,’ 
The wilful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said ‘Stay,’ 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little weeds sighed, ‘Abide, Abide,’ 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall.” 


I always recall “The Crystal Christ” in your 
hand-writing as it is to be seen in the frosted door 
of your kitchen cabinet—where you can be think- 
ing high and holy thoughts as you roll out your 
biscuit dough! 

Seems like you and I are very close of kin— 
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doesn’t it? Folks think both of us, queer, I guess 
I like to be queer, don’t you? 

Here is what Sidney Lanier, that noble young 
man who had to die so young, said in one of his 
journals: 


“TI fled in tears from the men’s ungodly quarrel 
about God— 

I fled in tears to the woods and laid me down on 
the earth. 

Then somewhat like the beating of many hearts 

Came up to me out of the ground: 

And I looked and my cheek lay close to a violet. 

Then my heart took courage. 

O the ladder is not so long that to my heaven 
leads— . 

Measure what space a violet stands above the 
ground: 

’Tis no further climbing that my soul and angels 
have to do than that.” 


I’ve been reading again “My Springs.” Seems 
as if one can almost see his bride—this tribute was 
written to her late in his life. She fed him his 
liquid food through a straw—he was so very ill 
and near death when he wrote “The Crystal 
Christ.” 

But let’s not get too serious. 

I must tell you and Clifford some other “Inside 
Facts About Authors.” Most of them do not live 
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about these literary parts (Georgia) ; however— 
Carolyn Wells wrote this: 


“For how much did Eugene Sue? 

For what he let George Borrow. 

But wasn’t he Owen Wister? 

Yes—but so did Harriet Martineau. 
When did George Ade? 

When he found Clement Shorter. 

Why did Mary Abigail Dodge? 
Because she saw Elmore Elliott Peake. 
Why did Charles Dudley Warner? 
Because he was watching Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
Why didn’t Joseph Cook? 

He didn’t ask Julia Ward Howe. 

Why was Madeline Lucetta Ryley? 
Because Elizabeth Custer. 

What made Oscar Wilde? 

To see George Madden Martin. 

Why is it William Dean Howells? 
Because he saw John Boyle O’Reilley. 
What gave Albert Bigelowe Paine? 
To see Grace Duffle Boylan. 

Whom will Mrs. Humphrey Ward? 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

When did Anthony Hope? 

When he saw Robert Treate Paine. 
Is that the kind Robert Burns? 

Yes, and I saw Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 
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Why don’t Clara Louise Burnham? 

She and Molly Elliott Seawell enough without it. 
Where did Henry Cabot Lodge? 

On A. Quiller—Couch.” 


Now, isn’t that enough for any body’s “Goody 
God Mother”—so here I must sign my signature. 


EK. W. R. 


Written while on a long South- 
ern itinerary. Every stop was a 
joy to her. 


Columbia, S. C., May, 1923. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 


Dear Friends: 

I came here yesterday and will be in the state 
till the thirteenth. 

I want you to get Holland’s Magazine, May 
number, and read about the Berry School at Rome, 
Ga. That doesn’t tell half of it. How your esthetic 
soul would have revelled in the weaving and the 
home-made things; beautiful vases made of pickle 
bottles, sweetest mottoes painted on white pine, and 
rustic frames, coverlids, draperies, scarfs, looms 
and spinning wheels. I spoke of my tray—it was 
the lid of a lard can! The whole place was a de- 
light. I just imbibed it at every pore. You must 
see it some time. 
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At Jasper, Ala. I stopped with the mayor’s fam- 
ily. They had engaged the court house for Sunday 
afternoon for a negro meeting. It was crowded. 
Five hundred of them. I did enjoy speaking to 
them. John T. Brown was holding a meeting so I 
had to speak at 4:30. Great meeting. They car- 
ried in chairs. 

I am staying in old homes with high poster bed- 
steads and ancestors. Had the loveliest time at 
Savannah. Mrs. Battle Brown took me to the sea 
shore to her cottage. The Independent Presbyter- 
ian church in Savannah is most interesting. Their 
chorister, Lowell Mason, wrote “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” and it was first sung there. The 
most beautiful cemetery I ever saw. Trees a thou- 
sand years old—and grey moss for mourning; red 
birds, gorgeous—regular flappers! 

Mrs. Downey joined me here this morning and 
is to be with me until we go to Blue Ridge. She has 
been to Kinston and says Brother and Mrs. Abram 
Cory are beloved there. Their son is carrying 
off honors at the State University. 

I stopped with Dr. R. H. Crossfield’s brother in 
Gadsden, Ala. Six daughters and one son. Lovely 
home atmosphere, like the dew of Hermon. 

I’ve found a new line—speaking for men’s clubs. 
Three times for Rotarians, twice for Lions. The 
Rotarians at Murphresboro made me a member by 
rising vote. “Service above Self’ is their motto. 
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“God give us men with vision bold, 
Men of ideals with power to hold 
And point the people to the paths of right. 


God give us men above reproach, 
Men who dare and daring coach : 
Those who follow in greater things.” 


With love unmitigated, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


To Mrs. Downey in answer to a 
letter telling how nearly she lost 
her life when she swallowed a 
chicken bone. 


July, 1923. 

QO, my dear Mrs. Downey! I was so grieved to 
hear of your misfortune. I called in my cousin 
Mattie and the housekeeper and we all cried. I am 
thankful indeed that you were spared. How 
lonely I’d be without you. 

Now, my dear, the moral to be learned is, “‘Al- 
ways order boneless chicken or else eat hash.” 

Say, Blue Ridge! I sit and think of it and it is 
like living in the 23rd Psalm—living waters, green 
pastures, cup running over. 

I am to go to Huntington, W. Va., and be in 
Milligan College for the opening of school. They 
want me at Bethany Park next week, but it is too 
hot. I must crawl in and fan. 
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I had a sweet letter from Mrs. Weaver. She 
wants me to take the fifth of the five morning hours 
for ministers’ wives at Cleveland (Convention) and 
“produce a masterpiece.” I can’t produce a thing 
but sweat drops now. Here’s hoping it will cool 
off soon. 

I am living on new apple sauce now. I sure do 
like it and there are no deadly bones lurking 
around to get stuck on. I’ll never eat chicken with- 
out thinking of it. I do thank God that you were 
spared. Now don’t work yourself to death to make 
up lost time. Just stretch and meditate. That’s 
my long suit. I am a great meditator. 

I wish I had that crowd of Blue Ridge young 
folks to say something funny to. I’d like to dance 
the Virginia reel with Bishop Bratton (an Episco- 
pal rector with whom she skipped across the pol- 
ished floor to the fright of everyone). 

Kiss the surgeons for me and tell them I am glad 
they were “Quick to the Rescue.” All’s well that 
ends well. See how the Democratic Convention 
came out. 

With love stronger than boneset, 


I am yours unflinchingly, 
ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


One of Mother Ross’ greatest joys during her 
last two years of field work was the Missionary 
Education Conference at Blue Ridge, N. C. She 
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made a host of friends among other communions. 
On the last night of her first visit there when all 
were gathered in the auditorium and many were 
expressing appreciation of the delight in being 
there, Mother Ross, in her characteristic way 
quoted the following original verses: 


“When you go home from Blue Ridge 
What will you take away? 
Will it be just a shining memory 
Of a long bright summer day? 


Unless we catch a vision 
Of a land more lovely still, 

We shall miss the spell of Blue Ridge 
With its climb far up the hill. 


For its Follow—Follow—Follow, 
Follow Christ in this His day, 
And that’s the spell of Blue Ridge 


That we must take away.” 


Written in Mrs. Downey’s copy of “A Road of 
Remembrance”: 


May 21st, 1923—-My Wedding Anni- 
versary spent with you. A radiant day, 
a shining memory! Your ministrations 
of love to me have made the day glad. 
I will thank my God upon every remem- 
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brance of you for your fellowship im the 
Gospel. God bless you. 


Moruse Ross. 


The Walnut Hills Church. Cin- 
cinnati, lo, supports Emory 
Ross in the Congo and claimed 
Mother Ross as well. 


Union City, Ind., July, 1923. 
To the Walnut Hills Missionary Society: 


I haven’t words to tell you my delight on re- 
ceiving your beautiful gift. The thought that 
prompted you to send this work of your own hands 
is very precious to me, representing to me the love 
for my son. I do sincerely thank you. I shall 
cherish the quilt for my baby granddaughter, Betty 
Ross. Have written the story of it and with your 
loving note put it safely away, so if I should not 
live to come back from my western trip my cousin 
would know exactly what to do with it. It is a 
beauty, so artistically done. 

I plan to leave here Tuesday on my way to the 

coast. Will not be back until the last of March. 

I commit something every day; here is one of 
my latest: 
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“Tet me grow lovely, growing old, 
So many fine things do; 
Laces, ivory, or gold 
And silks need not be new. 


There is healing in old trees, 
Old streets a glamor hold, 

Why may not I—as well as these 
Grow lovely—growing old?” 


With love sincere and again thanking you, 


ELizABETH W. Ross. 


Mrs. Ross kept in close touch 
with the students and friends 
among the colored people in 
the various institutions. 


To Miss Roxie Sneed from 1910 to 1922. 
Dear Roxie: 


Your letter was good. I know of no place I’d 
rather visit than your school (at Lum, Miss.) I 
may some day. We are all well and happy. Have 
a very busy life with my many girls (in Eureka 


College). 
(Out in field work for the Woman’s Board) 
The picture just received. It is fine and I thank 
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you. Could you get the negative for me? IE so, 
send at once. I have forty views of S. C. I. 
(Southern Christian Institute) which I am to show 
with stereopticon in a few weeks and I’d like to 
have a slide of this. 

O, I do so want to visit your school some day. 
If it did not cost so much I’d surely come. Brother 
Smith has just been to visit Patrick’s school (Pat- 
rick Moss). Patrick is doing a great work. It 
does us good to hear of you all doing well. “Now 
I live if ye stand fast,” wrote Paul to his converts. 

I am taking Mission Study in the College. 

Your Christmas remembrance was very sweet to 
me. Thank you. I came here to meet Emory the 
19th. Lulu was very ill, but is improving. 

Had a happy Christmas. The exercises were so 
good (At S.C. I.) I do rejoice in the progress of 
young lives. I was at your State Convention in 
Tennessee in August. 

Roxie, I stopped off at Jarvis a few days ago. 
That is a good school. I was proud to see our 
former students helping so faithfully in the Lord’s 
work. Tommie’s two daughters are in Butler Col- 
lege and are good students. 

Vl be here till next Tuesday. Write me. Tell 
me all about yourself. 


Wishing you well always, 
ELIzABETH W. Ross. 
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Copied from “A Book” given to 
Miss Roxie Sneed by Mrs. Ross, 
in which to write gems of 
thought to enrich her mind. 


June 5th, 1897. 


“OQ small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain; 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown and wear it not in vain.” 


Lowell. 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul, 
As swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 


sea.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


“Good name is dear to all. 
Without it none could soundly sleep, even on a 
royal bed, 
Or drink with relish from a cup of gold.” 


Book VIII Pollock’s Course of Time. 
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“We get back our mete as we measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 


The air for the wing of a sparrow, 

The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 

And straight for the children of men.” 


The strenuous travel and service 
did not quench the spirit but 
acted as a soul stimulant to this 
remarkable little woman. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., October, 1923. 
10 o'clock, Thursday Night. 


To Mr. and Mrs: Weaver 
My Dear Friends: 


In the depot on my way to Butte. Can’t get my 
sleeper till 12:50. This is great dope! Expected 
to stay with lovely friends at Greely, but had tele- 
gram that I’d have to leave tonight to reach Billings 
for Sunday. Dickens said this was a country of 
magnificent distances. I believe him. O, I’ve made 
the loveliest friends. Missed that terrible bridge 
accident by just twenty-four hours. I spoke nine 
times in seven days in six towns and was worn out. 
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Reached Denver Saturday night. My dear lady 
washed my hair and gloves and said she would 
wash my switch. I went to sleep at once. At 6:00 
A. M. I heard her frantically calling the hair 
dresser, “Come right out. I’ve washed Mrs. Ross’ 
switch and ruined it, and she has to speak at 
eleven!’’ She was so distressed. It was all knotted 
up, not bigger than a walnut. The “dresser lady” 
came and she couldn’t do a thing with it. I told 
them just to bob my hair! I wanted an excuse. 
But she curled and frizzed my hair over that thing 
and covered it up with ninety hairpins. Next day 
she brought me a beautiful switch. My lady said, 
“Tt is just providential. The old one wasn’t the 
color of your hair anyway,” and she paid a round 
price for that switch. We cremated the old one. | 

Two women took me down to see if my old seal 
coat could be mended. It couldn’t and they wanted 
me to buy a $250.00 seal with skunk collar and 
cuffs. It was a beauty and I never wanted anything 
in the way of clothes so much in my life. But I 
had only planned to buy one $50.00 gold bond for 
the Jubilee Gift and to pay five times that much for 
a coat—I couldn’t do it. They said I would take 
cold on my chest. I said I’d fold a newspaper and 
wear it in my besom. My elbows are out, but I 
stand with my back to the wall most of the time! 


I am so happy and blest. Last night in Ft. Col- 
lins I spoke three times in the church and went to 
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dinner with thirty frat boys. In Greely I spoke 
for ninety Rotarians. 

Oh, these mountains. A trailing cloud of gold 
and purple and pink and amethyst moved like a 
gorgeous pageant last evening at sunset. 


“Just fill your heart a heaping 

With the glory of today; 

And forget the doubts and shadows 
That beset your daily way. 

Don’t question what the future 
May across your pathway lay 

Just fill your heart a heaping 
With the glory of today.” 


My love to my namesake (The Girls’ Circle at 
McKinney) I love them every one. 
With sincere love, 
ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr. and Mrs. McGill while on 
a long, exacting North-Western 
itinerary, every mile of which 
she enjoyed to the fullest. 


Missoula, Montana, October 16, 1923. 


Dear Friends: 


The Convention, (Colorado Springs) was great. 
I have never seen so beautiful a communion serv- 
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ice in all my years. The auditorium itself was 
new and commodious and that was conducive to 
great spiritual enjoyment. To me the dearest of 
all is to meet and greet my friends from all over 
the world. The arrangement for the care of the 
missionaries was splendid. A cousin of Dr. Dye 
has a very large house and they all stayed there. I 
led their prayer meeting for them on Saturday 
morning and had breakfast with them. 

I was so glad to see Raymond and William 
there and they were constant and attentive through- 
out. It must have made an indelible impression 
upon them; all such experiences enrich the soul 
life. Mr. Higdon made the best short quick speech 
of any missionary. He is magnetic, handsome. 
The Wootens of Memphis support him and they. 
invited me one day when they took him for dinner. 
Mrs. Wooten said Mr. Wooten had the surest con- 
fidence in Mr. Higdon, though they knew all that 
was said about him. 

I was surprised to find here in the new minister 
just from Yale, a brother of Lon Couch. He is 
very fine and large and rugged. 

After the convention I spoke in twelve towns in 
Colorado. At Greely I spoke to eighty Rotarians. 
At Ft. Collins two young frats came and took me 
to their Frat House for dinner. Some one said, 
“God does not give us things but opportunities.” 
It was a blessed privilege to be with these forty 
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young men. I gave them a memory verse, “Char- 
acter is crystallized choice.” 


I am thinking seriously of going out to Africa in 
about three years and coming back with the chil- 
dren. I am not counselling with flesh and blood, 
but asking my Lord. He will make it plain to me. 

When I went to Colorado Springs I was debating 
about getting some Cantilever shoes. Hated to pay 
so much. Then I got a letter from Mrs. Judge 
Lamb of Paris, Tenn., saying, “I am enclosing ten 
dollars to get you something, dear.” Wasn’t that 
just like my shoes were handed to me? I am so 
blest. 

One of the first works of the C. W. B. M. was to 
help establish these churches in Montana. The 
children’s money built this church. I told them I 
had raised a hundred barrels of money to help. I 
put the small barrels out among the children for a 
year and we had $85.00. It is a delight to visit 
them. Now, part of their Jubilee aim is a thousand 
dollars for a Boys’ School at Bolenge. It is bread 
cast on the water! 

I was in Rocky Ford, Colorado, when they had 
Melon Day. There were thirty thousand people 
there and they gave each one a melon, most 
luscious, just off the vine. At Ft. Collins they 
shipped seventy-five tons of cherry preserves in 
July. Isn’t that too sweet for anything? 
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Say, I’ve learned we should always say “mini- 
ster” instead of “preacher.” 
God bless you with all the riches of His grace. 


“Good friends are better than fine gold; 
It is sweet I find as I grow old 
To prove in You this blessed truth, 
To which I’ve held from early youth, 
And having proved, I still shall hold 
Good friends are better than fine gold.” 

With love sincere, 
EvizaBeTH W. Ross. 


The Young Women’s Mission 
Circle at McKinney, Texas, was 
named Elizabeth Ross Circle, in 
honor of Mother Ross. 


November, 1923. 


To Mrs. Goodwin Graves, McKinney, Texas. 
My dear Miss Mina: 

I’ve had this envelope addressed to you for 
months. JI find so little time to write, but all the 
time in the world to love you and remember you. 
The memory of your home is very sweet to me and 
the many times we drove out and were refreshed 
by your warm welcome and fresh buttermilk. 

How is.the Circle progressing? I wish for you 
younger women long years of happy service. This 
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mission study will quicken your sympathies and 
broaden your horizons and make you nobler 
women. When our souls are on fire for others, it 
banishes all pettiness and littleness and we realize 
we are “Daughters of a King.” We belong to the 
nobility of God. We must act and think as be- 
cometh royalty. 

Please give my love to all the girls. I cherish 
the thought of your love for me and the honor you 
bestowed upon me in taking my name. I want to 
be worthy. 

With sincere love, I am your friend 

ELizABETH W. Ross. 


To Mother Ross, traveling was 
a pageant of life and color. 


December, 1923. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
Dear Friends: 

I’ve had a marvelous trip up through Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, North California 
and now here in this sunny south. Roses and 
poinsettias in bloom, luscious strawberries—O, it 
is a land of dreams. I feel as if I were intoxicated 
with this glorious sunshine, lovely friends. and the 
love of God in my heart, warming every nook and 
cranny of my being. Saw greatest apple and prune 
orchards in Idaho; had a wonderful time in Seattle 
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and Tacoma. I was ten days in San Francisco. 
My friends from New Orleans, Dr. and Mrs. 
Gwinne have just moved there. He is 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco as he 
was for so many years in old New Orleans. I 
didn’t stay longer, for I was afraid she would 
bankrupt the firm showing me a good time. She 
surely did show me the sights. 

Now, what shall I say about Los Angeles? It is 
so beautiful and I have friends here as thick as 
dandelions in springs. I step on ’em. I am to be 
here till February Ist, but I can’t get all around 
then. At Portland the minister phoned out, 
“Mother Ross, there are three young men who want 
to come out, and see you.” “Send ’em on,” says I, 
“it’s a cold day when there are not some young 
men wanting to see me!” So many mothers have 
written to me about their sons out here, so I am 
full of dates you see. 

Had a long letter from Gussie Weaver. Isn’t her 
column in the Evangelist interesting? So far, I’ve 
known every one of those preachers’ wives. She is 
arranging a great banquet for our Jubilee. Say, 
have “Willie” go into the ministry, so you will be 
eligible. Do plan to go. 

Oh, I had the greatest joy yesterday. Wallace 
Bacon, from China, just landed the 14th and came 
to see me. He was my pastor at Keokuk. Wasn’t 
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it a tragedy about his wife and babies? Wish you 
- could know him. He is so fine. 

I suspect this will reach you in time for your 
Christmas festivities. Think of me, poor homeless 
wanderer on the face of the earth. More invita- 
tions to turkey dinners than I can fill. I shall hang 
up my stocking in my niece’s home and I know 
what I shall get. She told me she was going to 
cable Emory and get an answer! Just think of the 
thrill, waiting all day for the click of the cable. 
Won’t that be bliss? I will not be lonely, though I 
must confess, that it is on these anniversaries that 
I miss my very own the most. 

May the real joy of Christmas be yours. Be as- 
sured of my own great joy in counting you as 
among my closest friends and your dear home a 
haven of rest. 


With love sincere, 


Mortue_er Ross. 


P. S.—Letters from Africa written October 21st. 
Emory asked to build the ships and install electric 
lights and power plant. He writes, “What I don’t 
know about it would make a library, but it is mighty 
interesting.” 








1924 


“For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy or none. 
If there is one, try and find it. 
If there isn’t—never mind it.” 


1924 


Even her “backsets’ became a 
means of grace to Mother Ross. 


March, 1924. 
To Mr. and Mrs. McGill 
My dear Friends: 


The Southern California women gave me a won- 
derful birthday party in the College Gymnasium. 
Two hundred present and flowers, music, refresh- 
ments, many dainty gifts and a purse of $137.00! 

I left there February 23rd for San Diego, spent 
five days in the home of the Graybiel girls. Mary 
was twenty-four years in India and Adelaide was a 
teacher for thirty-five years in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lovely cultured women. I spoke Sunday morning 
and raised $860.00 for the Jubilee. From Colo- 
rado Springs to San Diego I had six months of 
adulation, but here in Phoenix I met my Waterloo. 
This church a month ago withdrew from the 
U. C. M. S. I arrived on Friday morning. My 
hostess called up and asked if she might bring 
Mother Ross to the afternoon women’s meeting. 
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Minister: “‘No, we’ve decided that no representa- 
tive of the U. C. M. S. shall ever speak in this 
church. I don’t want my women disturbed.” So, I 
will not get into this church. I spoke yesterday 
morning at Mesa, eighteen miles out and at night 
at Tempe, eight miles out. Am dated at-all the 
nearby churches. There are many tourists here. 
They saw in the paper that I was here and began 
calling up, “Why isn’t Mother Ross going to speak 
here?” Many members would like to hear me, so 
there is quite a disturbance in Zion. I guess I 
needed the backset. I am heartened by letters all 
along the road saying how I’ve helped and en- 
couraged. O, I’ve had the most blessed winter. I 
want to live to get to you to tell you all about it. 
Mrs. Weaver has been dangerously ill, but is better - 
now. She wants me to come. She lost her mother 
a year or so ago. She calls me “Goody God- 
Mother.” I’ll rest in their dear home awhile. 

I have not run across any “Lions” on the way, 
but many Rotarians. Have spoken for them. A 
man in Long Beach who used to be in New Orleans 
gave me his Rotarian pin. 


“‘Great as it is to believe the dream, 
When you stand in youth by the starry stream, 
But a great thing is to fight life through 
And say at the end the dream is true.” 
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“Tis ours to build a better world, 
To serve, to joy, to give, 
To make our dream of dreams come true 
We’ve but one life to live.” 


With love sincere, 
EvizABETH W. Ross. 


How Mother Ross laughed when 
she discovered that “Powell” 
was tall and thin and “White” 
medium and very English. 


Union City, Ind., July, 1924. 
To Mr. and Mrs. McGill 


Dear Friends: 


I had a letter from the Board wanting me to stay 
over for the Inter-racial Conference at Asheville, 
but I had promised the Knoxville women to stop 
off there and I did not like to disappoint them, as 
they had wired Brother Ware and he had an- 
nounced it. I was so inspired by stopping. A 
teacher, Miss M , took me home with her from 
Blue Ridge. Shortly after we got there I heard 
someone whistling “Nearer My God to Thee.” I 
asked who it was. ‘““That’s Pappy,” she said. “He 
has been'in his bed for four years—so sweet and 
patient. We bought the house out here in the new 
part of Knoxville so he can see the garden and 
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mountains and have fresh air.” Their devotion to 
him was so beautiful—and he looked like a saint. 
Both Miss M and her sister had given up 
marriage to help him. The baby brother died in 
the war. The sight of that home and the spirit of 
it makes me know, over and over again, that Jesus . 
is ruling and reigning in the hearts of men. Those 
people are rich, no matter what their financial rat- 
ing. It was good to know them. 

I stopped off to see my publishers in Cincinnati. 
I met Powell and White at last! Went over the 
establishment and then they called all the force for 
me to speak to them. I told them that was the 
first time that I had stopped the wheels of progress. 
I went to Miss DeMoss’ club for dinner and at four 
in the afternoon the church gave a reception for 
me. I stayed all night with the dearest woman. 
She taught in Cincinnati fifty-one years, retired 
and is grey and cultured. She wanted me to stay 
awhile, but my relatives here were looking for me. 

I go to Kendallville to speak on Sunday, then to 
Indianapolis, Eureka, Canton and Keokuk, to the 
Aldrich’s who are eager for me to get “home.” I 
won’t get much rest for everybody wants me to 
speak, but it doesn’t seem to hurt me. Hope to see 
the Henseys in Indianapolis. They are sailing for 
Africa in August. 

I am well and so blest with good friends. My 
stay in your home is just a bright spot (all but the 
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apple pie). I’ve laughed more than once over the 

way you looked. The waiter in the hotel said 

“apple pie?” “Not if I know myself,” I said. 
Sincere good wishes for you all and the church. 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver. 
Keokuk, Ia., August 9, 1924. 
My dear Friends: 

I arrived here August Ist with my tongue hang- 
ing out. After stopping in Cincinnati to see my 
publishers and visit the Walnut Hills church 
(Emory’s Living Link) I went to Union City, In- 
diana. My aunt is ninety-one, an uncle came to 
visit who is eighty-nine, the housekeeper was seven- 
ty-three, and Cousin Mantie and I tipped the scales 
at seventy-two. We each had a room, so I thought 
it was like an Old People’s Home sure enough. We 
all sit up and eat, but we couldn’t be accused of too 
much levity. We act as becometh aged saints. I’d 
rather go to an Orphanage where they have teeter 
boards and swings. 

I reached here Friday; taught Mr. A’s large 
class, subject: ‘The First Disciples.” I soon dis- 
posed of them, then told of some latter day saints. 
Spoke to Triangle Tuesday, led women’s prayer 
service ‘yesterday afternoon, picnic given for me 
Wednesday, am to go to Canton and to Fort Madi- 
son and Burlington. I'll rest when I get to heaven. 
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I don’t think I’d better be on that minister’s 
wife’s program. I hate to sail under false honors. 

I’ve learned some new poems. Here is one of 
them: 


“Tt takes two for a kiss, one for a sigh, _ 
Twain by twain we marry, one by one we die; 
Joy is a partnership, grief weeps alone, 
Many guests at Cana—Gethsemane had one!” 


With love sincere, 


MorTHER Ross. 


To Miss Louise Chatterton, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


October, 1924. — 
My dear Friend: 


When I got here (Milligan College) sixty-one 
girls were having a prayer-meeting. I called them 
“The Rainbow Division.” They were beautiful in 
all colors. This is a place of marvellous beauty. 
The foothills of the Cumberland Mountains all 
dressed in gorgeous autumn robes make a scene 
never to be forgotten. There is a fine spirit mani- 
fested, too. I spoke at chapel yesterday and again 
this morning, and to the Literary Society tonight. 
Brother Derthick has asked that I stay a month, but 
I do not know yet. It is an ideal place to write 
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and read. I should think you’d like to stop here on 
your way to Florida. 

My stay with you was so pleasant. Your home 
is so sheltering and grateful. I like to “bide a 
wee” there. My life is made richer and fuller by 
knowing you. God bless you and grant you many 
years more to extend the helping hand. 


“Teach us, O twilight hours, to pray like thee 
That we may thy serene contentment know; 
Upon our heads thy consolations lay; 

Reveal to us the lovely mystery 
Of hills at dusk, that we who toil below 
May dream of things that shall not pass away.” 


With love sincere, 
EizaBeTu W. Ross. 


There was room in her heart for 
everybody, but she claimed as 
“kindred spirits” those who kept 
the faith in child-like reverence 


and love. 


Huntington, November, 1924. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
My Cherished Friends: 


I had one glorious time at Milligan. A pro: 
fessor’s wife there knows Cora Harris and told 
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me a lot about her and I bought “My Son” on the 
train to read. It is rich. She tells how William 
used to take this son in a room to whip him and 
she calls it “Jehovah Seances” that he held. She 
sure is sacrilegious. I don’t blame the M. E.’s 
for not liking her. Did you read Hamilton Holt’s - 
estimate of her in the Literary Digest? He is a 
good estimator! 

I don’t get to write much. Know too many peo- 
ple. Episcopalians here are my frenzied friends— 
I love them. One called up, “Mother Ross, you 
have been a blessing to the Episcopal Church in 
Huntington, in that you have influenced M——. 
She is a different woman and says Mother Ross 
showed her the way.” I wish you could know 
M , so handsome and stately. 








(A few days later at Bethany College) 


This is an ideal place to write—upstairs in this 
old mansion that just reeks with history and ro- 
mance. I only speak where the Book speaks when 
I am on these premises. I am orthodox to the 
bone. Have spoken in chapel twice; to forty 
ministers once. 


The embers burn low. Snow on the trees—they 
are robed in ermine, or the righteousness of the 
saints, I don’t know which. I am watching the sun- 
set now and thinking how it looks in Texas. 
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“Tf the sun is going down 

Look up at the stars; 
Earth’s in star-wrought mantle clad 

Day its beauty mars. 


If the world is growing dark 
Look beyond the stars; 

There’s a light eternal there 
Which no darkness mars.” 


Yours unremittingly, 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr. H. B. Holloway, Trans- 
portation Manager of the U. C. 
M.S. 


Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, Missouri. 


Dear Friend: 


I am now about normal—for six weeks I felt 
like I had a covered wagon in my mouth, but now 
I am comfortable and thankful; am speaking fore 
and aft. Will try to go to the “One Day Confer- 
ence” at Hannibal the 12th. Hope to induce a 
number to go from here. 

Is it about time to be getting my railway permits 
for next year? I have not used Eastern and South- 
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eastern this year but will use the latter when I go 
to Nashville and Atlanta. 

I expect to come through St. Louis about the 
18th. Want to stay a day or two—visit the Or- 
phanage and exchange greetings with my Beloveds 
of the U. C. M. S. Nothing dampens my ardor for 
my co-workers; they all look good to me. God 
bless you everyone—make you wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves. . 


“Tet the howlers howl, and the growlers growl, 
And the prowlers prowl, and the gee gaws go it, 
Behind the night there is plenty of light, 

And things are all right, and I know it.” 


Yours unmitigatedly, 


Moruer Ross. 


There was the most affectionate 
relationship always between 
Mother Ross and the Secretaries 


of the U.C. M.S. 


Bethany College, West Virginia, 
November 27, 1924. 
My dear Miss Trout and President Burham: 


I am “On the Heights” at Bethany: The very 
air is reeking with history and romance. The 
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walls and corridors seem to echo, “Faith, Repent- 
ance and Baptism,” and “Where the Book speaks” 
—TI am reminded though that I was brought up on 
Ben Franklin’s Christian Review; that my daily 
food were these orthodoxies. So I feel at home 
here. 

The Board has given me such liberty this year 
that I feel like a shooting star—without beginning 
or end. I am like Charles Lamb was in his old age 
—<“Tt seems strange to go round about, instead of 
to and fro.” 

I plan to be here till December 7th then to 
Lynchburg, but I must not forget my object in writ- 
ing to you two. About your visit to Milligan. Bro. 
Hopwood there is a saint of the first water. He 
wants to talk with Brother Burnham—and Brother 
Burnham, I do want you to tell the story of the little 
socks to those students. I did not mention them. 
President Derthick asked for a collection on Tues- 
day morning and they gave me $86.00 and there 
were a few dollars for the independent work. That 
was a great amount for those students to give. Do 
take notice of the Paine girls—they are born lead- 
ers and fine in every way. They know the Burn- 
hams. Use them sometime in St. Louis. 

I spoke to forty ministerial and student volun- 
teers Tuesday night, chapel yesterday and tomor- 
row—out to a country church Sunday morn, and 
here Sunday night. I am dated till the angel stands 
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with one foot upon the sea and one upon the shore. 
I like to be busy. Just to think I am resting in the 
sainted shades of this Pendleton Home—and Phil 
shut his doors against me out in Phoenix! I 
obeyed the scriptural injunction and shook the 
dust off my feet. 

The anvil chorus still rings out from Cincinnati 
——but I am at peace with God and man. A thanks- 
giving anthem wells up in my heart for all His 
goodness to me. 

The Rally at Bluefield was so instructive and in- 
spiring. 

Sincerely, 


EvizABETH W. Ross. 


To Lucy King DeMoss who kept 
urging her to write “Altar 
Songs.” 


McKinney, Texas, December, 1924. 


I am almost in despair of ever writing, un- 
less I can go where I am not known. Stopped off 
in Little Rock just for Thursday night, was held up 
till Sunday night, spoke five times—Sunday in the 
Opera House to seven hundred men in Harry 
Knowles Bible Class. 


Here with my friends, the Weavers, I am smell- 
ing the roses on my desk given me by the Little 
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Rock folks and basking in the rest and calm of 
their esthetic home, which is conducive to creative 
work. There is a grandmother’s clock that belonged 
to one of the old ladies of the Home. It ticks and 
strikes steadily and has for these one hundred 
years. They turned on “Joy to the World” to 
waken me this morning. I went to sleep last night 
with the chimes from another little antique in my 
ears; am called to meals by a Japanese gong, soft 
as summer winds. I am in a lavender room, with 
even lavender pendants on the candle sticks. The 
mistress of the house dwells in fairyland, even has 
Fairy soap. Her head is above the stars—and yet 
she is a most practical homemaker. Its great stuff 
for a wanderer. 

That “Manx” conundrum was too much for me 
—so send the answer by express. Here’s a calam- 
ity—they arrested an old Confederate in Little 
Rock for wearing a Union suit! 

I’ve been reading Boreham and Stidger and Fos- 
dick. God is very friendly with them all, I think. 

My love to the whole Powell and White fratern- 
ity. I expect to be able to look them in the face 
one of these days, for I will be basking in the light 
of the beautiful Scripture which says: “Owe no 
man anything but to love one another.” 


I am yours in that glorious hope, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 
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P. S.—In the public schools of Bethany, the 
children were asked, ““Who made the American 
flag?” Little girl: “Mother Ross.” j 

Did you hear about the cat fight? The big Tom 
Cat licked his paw. 


From Federation Meeting to 
Football game. 


November, 1924. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 
My Cherished Friends: 


I stayed a week in Cleveland, then went to Cin- 
cinnati and attended the Federation meeting on 
Tuesday. Heard a Mrs. Lewis give an illuminating 
talk on “One Blood.” Best I’ve heard. She 
strongly urged that we read lives of foreigners: 
Ravage, Reis, Bok, Steiner and others. I’ve read 
The Americanization of Edward Bok since I came 
here (Milligan College) and find it intensely in- 
teresting. The arraignment he makes against 
America in the closing chapter is too true and 
scathing to be enjoyable. I’ve ordered “The Trail 
of the Immigrant,” Steiner’s life, for the college 
library here. 

Last Saturday these boys had a football game. 
It made me so homesick for Emory (they smelled 
like him after the game) that I came into my room 
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and had a cry. Nobody knows it. Nobody is 
quite so near as you. 

Do read Paul Hutchison’s “Interpretation” in the 
Christian Century of October and Ellis Barnes in 
the Evangelist. 


Love over and over, 


EvizABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr. and Mrs. McGill on 


hearing of their son’s illness. 


December, 1924. 


Dear Friends: 


You of the bleeding hearts, the news of Ray- 
mond’s illness just reached me today. Words can- 
not adequately express my deep concern for you 
and yours. When you suffer, I suffer, and when 
you rejoice, I rejoice—just so closely are we bound 
as friends. My every thought has been a prayer 
for you all. Last night we were all talking and 
picturing the happy wedding party in Nashville, 
little thinking that you were all in the shadow of a 
great trial and disappointment. I do pray that 
you may be given physical strength as you keep 
tireless watch over the boy who is dearer than life 
itself. May the dear girl learn to bear bravely and 
may great courage be given to Raymond as he bat- 
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tles to regain his health. He has so much to live 
for. Their lives are so full of promise. 

I pray that His promise “My grace is sufficient 
for you,” may be an eternal verity to your anxious 
hearts. We do not draw from stagnant pools, but 
from “the limitless showers of heaven.” “As the 
day so shall thy strength be.” Victor Hugo said, 
“God suffers not the precious fruits of sorrow to 
grow upon a branch too weak to bear them.” 

I know you will be brave and make use of all 
skill available. Such wonderful cures are wrought 
these days and I feel that Raymond has so much in 
his favor—his clean life will help. I want to as- 
sure you of my constant love and prayers. I will 
go about as usual, but my soul will be on its knees 
for you. 


With love sincere, 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 


1925 


“You who love me, let me know it 
Let your smiles and handclasps show it, 
Be not meager in your giving, 
Kindness makes our life worth living; — 
Youth is sweet and old age mellow, 
Cheered by words of some good fellow; 
So while skies are bright above me 
Here’s to those who show they love me.” 


1925 


To Raymond McGill. 
January, 1925. 
My Dear Raymond: 

I just picture you as lying back with nothing in 
the world to do but get well. Everything is in your 
favor—a good, comfy, sheltering home for refuge; 
parents of unlimited love to minister to you; a 
sweet girl waiting for you; all these are factors in 
your restoration, and along with milk and raw eggs 
you are bound to be strong again. 

I read “Gus Sawyer swore off chewing tobacco 
on New Year’s Day, but he took a big chaw on 
Friday—but nobody saw him.” You see I am still 
filling my mind with elevating and sublime 
thoughts. 

I have been doing some good reading. Am read- 
ing biographies of foreigners—Bok, Steiner, 
Pupin, and a late story of Queen Victoria. I’ve 
read Fosdick’s “Second Mile” and Margaret Slat- 
tery’s “He Took It Upon Himself,” all so in- 
spiring. 

Sunday morning Brother Walter White got up 
sick with tonsilitis and begged me to speak for 
him. I had no time for preparation, but they all 
told me it was the best they ever heard me do, so I 


felt satisfied. 
719 
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I plan to leave here next Tuesday, the 18th, for 
McKinney, Texas and Fort Worth. I am to be a 
month in Texas Christian University. I do enjoy 
the college work. I spoke fifteen times at Bethany, 
seven times in the chapel. 

Now, Raymond, be assured of my constant 
prayer for you. Think health and strength and 
vigor. “Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
My love to your progenitors and little sister, and all 
the cousins, and the aunts, and Uncle Allie and the 
Lions and Rotarians; the Methodists and Presby- 
terians and Baptists—to all the saints and sinners 
of Shelbyville and adjacent territory; to the doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, thieves. I love everything 
in your territory. 

Pll send you a sweet poem: 


“Since I have had a son I cannot pray 
‘God bless my son,’ unless I say 
“God bless all mothers’ sons, I pray.’ 


Since I have had a son, I cannot see 
Another’s son hurt needlessly, 
But that the mother heart is torn in me. 


All mothers’ sons are mine, since I have had 
This brown-eyed, laughing little lad, 
I love them all—the good, the bad. 


All mothers’ sons are mine, and so I pray 
‘God bless all mothers’ sons this day, 
Shield them from needless hurt, I pray.’ ” 
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Letter dictated to one of the 
girls at S. C. I. for Mr. and 
Mrs. McGill. 


April, 1925. 


Dear Friends: 


“Lift up your heads, ye sorrowing ones, and be ye 
strong of heart. 
For Calvary’s day and Easter day, 
The saddest and the gladdest day, 


Are just one day apart.” 


It is just forty-nine years ago today since our 
baby daughter Bessie went away. And would you 
believe it? For many years I have been able to 
think of her without one pang of sorrow. God and 
time heal our hurts. 

I am gaining every day. The doctor only comes 
once a week for a social visit. He has done so 
heroically for me. I wish you would write him a 
letter thanking him (Dr. A. M. Ragan, Edwards, 
Miss.) I walk through the halls and porches now 
and ride out in the wheel chair every day. To- 
morrow the boys will carry me up the six steps so 
I can eat my Easter dinner with the teachers. 

Please let the Holders and Averys read this let- 
ter. I’ve gotten hundreds of letters. Twenty-three 
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today and seventeen yesterday. I can’t answer 
them all, but I can love every one that wrote. 


With love sincere, 


EvizaBetH W. Ross. 


The treasured letter written to 
Mr. and Mrs. McGill upon the 
death of their son. 


July 27, 1925. 
My Precious Friends: 


If I were strong enough I would come right to 
you in this hour of your heart’s desolation. I want 
you to say over and over: 

“And when the morning was come, Jesus stood 
on the shore.” ) 

There is so much in that. I heard a most com- 
forting sermon on that text once. Wasn’t it sweet 
that Raymond should go in that early morning hour 
——and there was Jesus standing on the shore to 
meet him and to receive him into the everlasting 
habitations, past all weariness and pain. For you 
a few more years of trial and endurance, of lone- 
liness and longing but for Raymond just bliss. He 
has escaped much through which you have passed 
in this earth life. “Jesus looked upon the young 
man and he loved him.” “Heaven is nearer and 
Christ is dearer, than yesterday to me.” 
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“He is not dead;he is just away, 
With a smile on his face, and a wave of his hand, 
He has wandered away to that unknown land 
And left us wondering how very fair 
It must be since he has entered there.” 


When this reaches you, you will have come back 
to the home, empty and yet not empty, for the 
“comrade in white,” Jesus, will be there and he 
will be to you the chief among ten thousand and the 
one altogether lovely. 

May the dear Lord give you songs in the night. 

With a love that suffers with you, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


To Lucy King DeMoss. 


January, 1925. 


Here’s wishing you a blessed New Year—also 
Powell and White. I had a glorious Christmas, re- 
layed from all over the U. S. A. 

I have an economical streak on me. I'll make 
my last year’s resolutions do, and not make new 
ones. I want to get out of debt to Powell and White. 
I read: “Tillie Simpkins has a new dress made 
alike in front and behind, but she pinned a rose to 
the north side, so she’d know which way she was 
going.” 
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I am sending my chapter on “Trees.” I gave it 
at chapel hour at Milligan and a girl took it down 
and I didn’t know it. I am working on “Stars” 
now (“walking” on them would be better, for I 
feel very close to where they grow.) Then I must 
write on “Old Age,” though I feel that I know very 
little about that subject. There is a giddiness about 
me that refuses to tame. I know what kind of an 
old lady I should like to. be, however, when I get to 
be a hundred or so. 

What do you think? I was tendered a free 
European trip this summer by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, but when I set sail it must be 
toward the land of ‘““The Golden Crested Crane,” as 
Dan Crawford calls Africa. 

Did you know I am rich? I have one hundred 
and thirty acres of land in Arkansas, which I can’t . 
sell or give away. I know what the Book means 
when it says “the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
I’ve been too meek. Deliver me. 


Your tax-burdened sister, 
ELizaBETH W. Ross. 
Twas in a restaurant they met 
Romeo and Juliet 


*T was there that Romeo fell in debt, 


For Rome-owed what Julie-et. 
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To Lucy King DeMoss, speak- 
ing about “Altar Songs,” which 
Mrs. Ross was writing between 
speaking engagements. 


Southern Christian Institute, 
February, 1925. 

On Friday I had a message from Brother J. B. 
Lehman that he was at Hawkins, Texas and I’d 
better come home with him, so I went to Dallas 
early Saturday morning from McKinney. Dr. and 
Mrs. Graham Frank were there to help me on my 
train. We stayed all night in Shreveport and 
reached here Sunday at one-thirty. Sweetest place! 
There is a filmy tapestry of precious memories all 
about me. I am in our old room which takes forty 
yards of carpet, with ceiling fifteen feet, gib win- 
dows and a view out of the west that is infinity it- 
self—away towards the sunset where the embers 
burn low. And oh, such people as Mr. and Mrs. 
Lehman! God lost his die when He made them. 
Not wordy and effusive, just genuine to the core. 
The girls in the school are so good to me. I went 
over to the dining room—about a block—for din- 
ner today. Am drinking enough water for four 
women my size, but they say I must. 

An over-heard conversation: 

“Are-you Hungary?” 

“Yes, Siam.” 

“Let me Fiji.” 
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Today I had to write business letters, but tomor- 
row I shall resume my writing on “Mothers.” Do 
you still think the stuff I write will do for devo- 
tional readings? I worship more looking at the sun 
rise and set, flowers, trees and birds than I do read- 
ing. “Now Adam begat Seth, and Seth begat 
Enos, and Jared begat Enoch and Enoch begat 
Methuselah”—I never did care much for this be- 
gatting business. I want to live to the full now in 
this twentieth century and not lay any of my sins 
on my ancestors. I know I love my Lord, and I 
know that I’ve passed from death unto life for I 
love the brethren—so—why should I worry! 


Do you like the one on “How to pray?” Tl be 
here till the cows come home, so write me soon. I. 
have only one hope for this book—that is, the folks 
love me so they will like the book as they do my 
speeches. Carlisle said, “If a book comes from 
the heart it will reach the heart, and that beats all 
other art or authorcraft.” 

You should see the letters, telegrams and gifts 
that came to me on my birthday. It puts wine in 
my blood. 

Say, did you know that I am a “Modernist?” I 
just found it out myself after I had taken a refresh- 
ing nap. 


Excerpts from let- 
ters of Mother Ross 
to Emory and 
Myrta Ross. 





1918 - 1926 


Loge 





From Alabama (After the sailing of Emory and 
Myrta Ross from New Orleans for Congo) 


January, 1918. 


We turned from the dock thinking of the 
prophecy, “They shall go out with joy and be led 
forth in peace” as being verified in you. You all 
were so smiling and happy that I too rejoiced even 
though I felt that dissolution had set in, as if my 
soul were leaving my body. It was a majestic 
sight to see that ship sail off so noiselessly like a 
swan. I only knew it was going by the ever-widen- 
ing space of water between us. I watched you un- 
til you were lost in the vanishing horizon and I 
thought of the great day when there shall be no 
more sea. Mrs. Gwinne offered to bake an angel 
food cake for Mrs. Jetmore’s party so we stopped 
at her home and broke a dozen fresh eggs and left 
her the whites. I was glad of the diversion, for I 
knew something had to break. 

In the train I sat facing a young man twenty-four 
years of age. He had all the top of his shoe cut 
out. Had been to New Orleans for an operation on 
his toe which he had crushed. Doctors told him in 
another week he would have lost his foot. We 
grew quite intimate, so much so that I tried on him 
the war mitten I was knitting to see if it was large 
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enough. He was a fine fellow and I did enjoy him. 

This morning I had a class in missions. We 
hung up the map and got out all the curios—they 
were so eager. It was a delight—“There is un- 
discovered territory in every man’s life; blessed is 
he who is the Columbus of his own soul.” 

Harry just came in from town with your letter 
from Pilot Town. I’ve read it three times. Your 
words are “like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.” Won't we always have sweet recollections 
of New Orleans? 


January, 1918, from Texas 


Christmas greetings: (On a post card) 
Eve had no Christmas 
Neither did Adam; 
Didn’t have socks— 
Nobody had ’em. 
Didn’t get cards— 
Nobody did. 
Take this and have it on Adam, old kid. 


In days of old, when knights were bold 
And sheet iron trousers wore, 

They lived in peace, for then a crease 
Would last ten years or more. 


You are all mighty dear to me and I hope to 
spend eternity with you if we can’t live together 
here. 
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July, 1918, from Prince Edward Island 


A beautiful dining room in this hotel. Must 
have been thirty men at dinner, but not a single 
loud voice; all so subdued and quiet. Not a young 
man have I seen. The break of the heart is upon 
this land like that of Harry Lauder’s. I am learn- 
ing “Flanders Field”? by Col. McCrea, Canadian. 

There is a reversible falls in the St. John river 
that is a sight to behold. For once I didn’t care to 
be in the swirl. I bought a first-class ticket for 
Summerside but the train was crowded, couldn’t 
get into a Pullman. So I went into a tourist car, 
where the seats were smooth and hard like an 
osteopath’s table. Some of all the nations of the 
earth were gathered there and they spoke in 
tongues. However, the ten babies aboard greeted 
us with the universal volapuk, a cry. Three well- 
dressed ladies from Boston were ushered in much 
to their disgust and they made fuss enough for me 
and themselves too. But God had laid out some 
majestic scenery along that road and I let my soul 
go surf-bathing in a sea of beauty. I remembered 
that some of the great ones of the earth had come 
across steerage to this strange new land—notably, 
Dr. Edward Steiner, in whose home I learned more 
in an hour’s visit than in a week in other more 
pretentious homes. I wish you knew him, Next 
best thing is to read his autobiography. 
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August, 1918, from Nova Scotia 


Do you get the American Review of Reviews? 
I’ve just read on page 206 of the August number 
“Germany’s Dream of Empire in Africa.” I hope 
you’ve seen it too. There is a good article also on 
the American Negro as a fighter—I am writing a 
leaflet for Circle girls on the Negro work. Haven’t 
done it well; it sounds right silly to me, now that 
I’ve about finished it. I must patch my silk stock- 
ings. 

I’ve just been reading an article by Ralph Con- 
nor, “There are no ordinary men.” He tells of 
most heroic deeds by such ordinary men—“the 
sudden flaming forth of the divine in men.” How 
a soldier threw himself on a bomb to save ten of his 
comrades. 


June, 1919, from Massachusetts 


A woman once told me gushingly that her favor- 
ite hymn was: 


Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were a present all too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all. 


And that very afternoon she was asked to become 
president of the missionary society and did not do 
it. Now what do you think that woman would do 
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with the whole realm of nature? It takes well, 
that story. 

I spoke this morning at church and at Sunday 
school and a little for the children again tonight. 
The ten year old boy of the house was given a dime 
to get ice cream. He said, “Oh, I’ll put it in my 
Childrens’ Day box. I wish I had a dollar to give.” 
I gave him one and told him how you used to give 
and belong to the “Dollar Brigade.” 

Well, let this story finish this epistle. A lad 
wrestling with English exclaimed, “Oh, now I 
know, Mother; hens set and lay, people sit and lie.” 

Hug and kiss Betty for me. God bless her. I 
do so want to see her. 


January, 1921, from Texas 


As a man thinketh so is he. Dream lofty 
dreams, and as you dream so shall you become. 
Your vision is the promise of what you shall one 
day be. The greatest achievement was at first 
and for a time, a dream. The oak sleeps in the 
acorn; the bird waits in the egg; and in the highest 
vision of the soul a waking angel stirs. Dreams are 
the seedlings of Destiny. 

I am to speak at chapel in the morning and the 
above is a part of my speech. Isn’t it a great 
thought? I'll ask the Lord to send it home to their 
hearts. 

This month of January has gone so quickly; 
swifter than a weaver’s shuttle. 
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February, 1921, from Texas 


I’m in the throes of my book. Afraid it won’t 
be good. The manuscript has just come, all neatly 
typed. I feel in a little better spirits about it now. 
On a book in the Boston Library some wag had 
written on the fly leaf: 


If there should be another flood, 
For refuge hither fly, 

Though all the earth should be submerged 
This book will still be dry. 


Mine won’t be like that, I hope. 


March, 1921, from Mississippi 


The other day on the train sixteen boys and girls 
got on to go to the next town to school. I had a 
funny little rubber head. When you squeeze it, it 
sticks out a red tongue. I shot it out at one of 
them, then they swarmed me. I had to shoot it out 
at the conductor, the brakeman, everybody. I 
taught them some funny things, then this sweet 
verse which they wrote in their school books and 
put “Mother Ross” to it: ‘Our lives are God’s 
gift to us; what we become is our gift to Him.” 
They all said it to me and everyone in the car was 
intent. When they got off I squeezed the little man 
again and they yelled, “Good bye, Mother Ross.” 
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I told them about you, of course, about the driver 
ants, elephants, and the rest. J do have more 
happy and unique experiences as I go along. 

Say, I heard a funny story. Preacher’s wife 
had a new baby; women made lovely gifts. They 
wondered which he would mention Sunday, the 
baby or the gifts. In his prayer he said, “Oh, 
Lord, we do thank thee for the succor of the past 
week!” And they still wondered! 


April, 1924, from Texas 


We’ve had a wonderful passion week. Mrs. 
Paine had the loveliest talk yesterday on “The Boy- 
hood of Jesus,” and another read “The Guards- 
man”, the man Maximus, chief of the guard over 
the tomb, telling Claudia, his wife, what had hap- 
pened. It was the most thrilling and dramatic 
thing I ever heard. Seemed as if I could not get my 
breath, and tears were running down my cheeks. 
I have a precious Easter talk for the sunrise prayer 
meeting in the morning. It is on the Last Supper 
and how Father and you and [I sat together that 
last time in Eureka before you left for Liberia, 
how tense my heart was, how the wine beaded and 
sparkled and burned. I have never partaken since 
but that has come back to me. I knew it was the 
last time we three would partake together— 
but I didn’t think it was he who would go first. 
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This is the most blessed Easter yet. They grow 
sweeter year by year. Hug the babies for me. 
Brass band going by playing “Like a Mighty 
Army.” (Let all the people praise thee.) God 
bless you every one. 


April, 1924, from Texas 


I am supposd to rest here (McKinney), but I 
have too many friends. Spoke Friday noon to the 
Rotarians, then to a woman’s club at one. Yes- 
terday Mrs. L. entertained at the country club, 
twenty-seven women. I think it was the prettiest 
affair I’ve ever attended. I guessed in a game and 
received a pink parasol about ten inches long, with 
vanity accoutrements inside and a ring to carry it 
by,—first little flapper that I meet will get it. I’m 
to speak to Juniors this morning and at church to- 
night. Go to Dallas in the morning, then to Ft. 
Worth Tuesday for Federation banquet. Come 
back to Dallas for Sunday to speak at East Dallas 
church Sunday night, woman’s missionary society 
for Monday, then to Plano, on to the State conven- 
tion, and then on through Shreveport to Edwards. 


November, 1924, from West Virginia 


That’s such a pesky little letter I’ve just written, 
I must write more. Last night I was at Mrs. S.’s 
for dinner, my Episcopalian friend I met at Blue 
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Ridge two years ago. I hope you may know her 
some time, very handsome, a Juno, consecrated, 
full of good works, life and fun. She wanted me 
to speak to her Sunday School girls, but I am so 
hoarse and short of breath. Am not even going 
to our own church this morning, but have to speak 
there tonight. Robert Hopkins did not know I 
was in Bluefield until I walked into his rally. 
Just he and Jane Brewer on the team. He used me 
for chinkin’. 

Pm reading Corra Harris’ “My Son.” Some of 
her church people pick flaws in her; she laid bare 
too many abuses of the Circuit Rider. I’ve read 
“The Challenge of Youth” by Stearns. Try to get 
a little reading done now and then. A chapter a 
day keeps the dead line away. “They do not stale 
nor grow old who read good books.” Hence I 
read. I hope to spend Christmas in Memphis. B. 
is handsomer than ever, and so happy in her work. 
I pray for you always. Hug the babies for me. 
I am so glad they do not suck their thumbs. Kiss 
them over and over for me; they are so precious. 


September, 1926, from Mississippi 


About writing the devotional paragraphs for the 
Congo Mission News; I really don’t think I could 
prepare anything. I have reached the stage in life 
where the grasshopper is a burden. I don’t feel 
as if I could have anything binding on me except 
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the Ten Commandments, so I am wearing nothing 
but a voile slip and a satin kimono. My favorite 
hymn these days is:— 


O Land of Rest for thee I sigh, 
When will the moment come 
When I shall lay my armour by 
And rest in peace at home. 


There is no more tender and beautiful plant 
grows in the human heart than reverence. 

So many have written about the prayer meeting 
at the Memphis convention and wanted me to be 
there. I doubt if I can be, but my soul will be in — 
tears for our Zion, I can tell you that. 

Mrs. Lehman stayed with me several nights just 
because she would do it, but I don’t really need 
her. When they fix me up for the night I feel 
safe and secure in the Everlasting Arms, and time 
swings on into the rush of the eternal years. 

Love the babies and Myrta for me. I rested 
very well last night. I will never be well though. 
I have every comfort, so you need not fret. God 
bless you all. 





1925 - 1926 


“The camel kneels at close of day, 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain, 
To have his burden lifted off 
And rest to gain. 


Soul, thou too, shoulds’t to thy knees 
When daylight draweth to a close, 
And let thy Master lift thy load 
And grant repose, 
Else how cans’t thou tomorrow meet?” 


251926 


Written from S. C. I., while con- 
valescing from a severe illness. 


March, 1925. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Weaver 


My dear Friends: 


I am up and around my room. We called the 
doctor on Tuesday and he put me to bed for half 
time or more. I’ve strained the muscles of my 
heart by overwork. I am to rest and diet and take 
a little medicine. He found a streak of albumin, 
but if I understand aright, all eggs have albumin 
and I never heard of a hen worrying over it, so I 
am not apprehensive! 

Mrs. Lehman says, “It is fitting that you are 
right here,” and I know it is blessed. Myrtle 
Evans, you know, is the matron. She makes a bal- 
anced ration like a bookkeeper makes a balanced 
report and came over to assure me that she con- 
sidered it no trouble at all. The secretary here is 
from Union City (Mrs. Ross’ home town in In- 
diana). I’ve known her for three generations. 
She had two years’ training in our Kansas City 
hospital. She gives me my medicine and sleeps 
with me—the latter I think unnecessary, but Mrs. 
Lehman is better satisfied. 

There are flowers sent by the Elizabeth Ross 
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Circle of Little Rock; the doctor’s wife brought 
narcissus, so fragrant; children here brought daf- 
fodils; Mrs. Dugan a bunch of sweet violets; 
myriads of birds sing outside—and so I am blest. 
These lovely surroundings sort of rid one of weari- 
ness of life, don’t you think so, Gussie? I love my 

doctor. ! : 

I’ve been writing on “Birds” and I do want that 
about the marsh hen and the goodness of God by 
Sidney Lanier that you quote so often.* The other 
night over in Vicksburg, Gypsy Smith, Jr. said: 
“There’s never a sparrow falls but the Heavenly 
Father attends the funeral.” Isn’t that sweet? 

Mr. Plopper (Treasurer of the U. C. M. S.) 
says: “You must get well, we can’t do without 
you.” 

I do pray for you as you asked. 


“Be strong to bear, O, heart of mine 
Faint not when sorrows come, 
The summits of these hills of time 
Touch the blue skies of home.” 


It was dear in Clifford to show the lily and say 
I was like it. I thought I would be Sunday morn- 
ing going from the hotel, across the street to the 
train. I was so suffocated it seemed as though I 
could not live. ‘The wind passeth over it and it 
is gone.” But God spared me for some purpose. 
* This poem is given in the Foreword. 
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If I knew just when my life’s white ship would 
turn toward the eternal port, I’d just as soon be 
here as any place—and I’d have the colored boys 
come under my window and sing “Steal away to 
Jesus.” 

I shall not cease to pray for you that the trouble 
with your heart may pass away. If I were asked 
to diagnose our cases I’d have to be poetical— 
“Two hearts that beat as one.” 


With love sincere, 


Morue_er Ross. 


May, 1925. 


To Mrs. Weaver: 
This is a sample of the many beautiful letters I 


get. 
MorTuE_ER Ross. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, 
Southern Christian Institute, 


Edwards, Miss. 
My Dear Mother Ross: 


Mrs. Cole and I think of you every day. It would 
do your heart good if you knew how frequently 
you are mentioned in the prayers of these good peo- 
ple. There is not a missionary meeting that they 
do not pray for you and your good boy. You area 
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constant inspiration to these people. The First 
Christian Church of South Bend will always be a 
home to you as far as we can make it. You must 
conserve your strength. Do not do anything more 
than necessary. When you can come north be 
sure and come to our place and make yourself per- 
fectly athome. We will let you do as you please at . 
our house. : 


With best wishes to you and prayers that God 
may very greatly strengthen you, I am 


Most sincerely yours, 


(signed) ExLmer Warp Coe and WIFE. 


“You can never tell what your thoughts may do 
In bringing you hate or love, 
For thoughts are things and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 


They follow the law of the universe 
Kach thing must produce its kind. 

They speed o’er the track, to bring you back 
Whatever went out of your mind.” 
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To Mr. and Mrs. McGill, telling 


in her whimsical way something 
of her illness. 


S.C. 1., May, 1925. 
Dear Friends: 


Our teachers all left last Friday, so we feel 
lonely. Only nine white people and thirty negroes 
here. I would have gone north, but no place has 
a room on the first floor and the doctor says not 
yet shall I climb the stairs! The only place I can 
get in on the ground floor is at the S. C. I. and the 
May World Call! Doctor pronounces me well, but 
I am slow gaining my strength. 

I have a perfect example of patience before me. 
The “Big Black River.” It has been confined to 
its bed for many years, in fact, I’ve never known 
it to be out but once—time of high water. I think 
it has plenty to keep it, for it has banks on either 
side clear to Vicksburg. 

When I was first ill, I could not say of my heart 
“two hearts that beat as one,” but it was “one 
heart that beats like sixty.” My kidneys were as 
densely populated as the 17th ward of Chicago, but 
the doctors passed an exclusion act and now they 
are as fair as the noonday, while my heart is steady 
asa Quaker. I will remain here some weeks. The 
Aldrich’s of Keokuk, Iowa, write that they are 
putting on a sun parlor and another bedroom for 
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me, but it is up-stairs. Their big house is in 
apartments. I must wait until I can do everything 
for myself. I don’t want people to have to wait on 
me. A woman who was ill asked her ten-year-old 
son to make her a cup of tea. When he brought 
it she said, “What are those black stickers in it?” _ 
“T don’t know, Mother,” said the boy, “I couldn’t 
find the tea strainer, so used the fly swatter.” 


I hope you Tennessee people will soon find out 
whether we are man or monkey. (Written at the 
time of the noted trial on Evolution between Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and Clarence Darrow.) I 
am not so much concerned as to what I came from 
as to what I have made of myself. I am doing 
some good reading. Have read one novel, “So 
Big.” It took the Pulitzer prize. I am reading 
from Sherwood Eddy, Kirby Page, and Fisher on 
“The Outlawry of War.” They are right about it 
to my mind. 

I want to see you and tell you of my marvelous 
experience when I sighted the headlands of eter- 
nity. I really saw the shining minarets of Emman- 
uel’s land. Never will I be the same. I want to 
do some more good, if God gives me strength. I 
am willing and glad to stay, if I can be of use in 
the world. 

Aren’t we lonesome without Carey Morgan and 
wasn’t it sweet the way he went? 


Write me all the news. I want to know every- 
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thing that is going on. You are all so precious to 
me. God bless you and give you strength to en- 
dure. 


With love unfeigned, 
EvizaABETH W. Ross. 


To Lucy King DeMoss. 
August, 1925. 


Like Little Boy Blue, I often wonder what has 
become of you since I “kissed you and put you 
there.” Has the hot weather melted you? 


I came north the 31st. Had a blessed day at 
headquarters. Saw Mrs. Anderson at the station 
on her way to China and helped to welcome the 
Montgomery’s from Porto Rico. Most of the 
women were away from the office, but I saw Mrs. 
Rains and had a good time with her. She told me 
a story: Betty (Mother Ross’ grandchild) was 
stung on her eyelid, so it was swollen shut. Roger, 
to her baby brother said: ‘Well, Betty won’t have 
to shut but one eye tonight when we say our pray- 
ers.” Mrs. Rains and Mrs. Pittenger have new 
Cleveland cars. They call them Grover and Frances. 
Billy Colsher said they had sold quantities of my 
“Altar Songs.” I get many nice letters about the 
book. People seem to like it. I hope it is because 
they like me. I hope to go to the Convention at 
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Oklahoma City, but am feeling pretty wobbly. Got 
a clutch in the back of my head, something wrong 
with carburetor. Had to stop. I am trying to 
profit by my experience as I went toward the land 
of the never setting sun. I want to be a better 
woman-—but not too good. I want to be able to . 
work. 

Here’s a good one: 


“Have you seen Al?” 

“Al who?” 

“Alcohol. Kerosene him last night. Haint ben- 
zine since, ether. Gasolined against the post and 
took a naphtha!” 


My regards to my publishers. Do they like my 
book? 


Speaking of lightning bugs: 
“The lightnin’ bug is a funny bug, 
The funniest of its kind, 


He goes about a-soarin’ 


With his head light on behind!” 


Yours till Niagara Falls, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


P. S.—Do you know what a chiropractor works 
for? Back pay. 
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Mother Ross was revered by 
Men’s organizations in many 
states. She was welcomed as a 
speaker and held in affectionate 
regard by thousands of business 
men. 


FORTY-FIFTH KIWANIS LUNCHEON IN 1925 
McKendree Dining Hall, 
Wednesday, Nov. 11 
12 o’clock 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, who has been a visitor in 
Canton and at the College many times during the 
past ten years, and who is familiarly known as 
Mother Ross, will speak to us. Those who do not 
know this delightful lady have a special treat in 
store; those who have heard her often will be just 
as eager to meet her again and listen to her charm- 
ing message, with its wealth of anecdote and pleas- 
antry. Mrs. Ross is in great demand at various 
luncheon clubs, and has addressed hundreds of 
them. She is an honorary member of Rotary, an 
unusual distinction for a woman to achieve. She is 
also keenly interested in the work of Kiwanis. 
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The letter that made a whole 
convention laugh—at Oklahoma 
City. 


September 1, 1925. 
To Mr. H. B. Holloway 


Dear Friend: 


When the Chamber of Commerce wrote me “no 
room in the Inn” I just thought I would not try to 
go, but since you’ve so kindly written them that I 
am one of the Grand Moguls I know that I will be 
received and graciously treated. I do thank you. - 
I am well, only the last week I’ve been breaking in 
a lower plate. The experience is likely to ruin 
my disposition. I feel fit only for “strategems and 
spoils,” if you know what that means, I don’t. But 
say, itis embarrassing. Just imagine me out to an 
elegant dinner. The host with a tall corrugated brow 
and rubber-tired spectacles helps me to fried 
chicken. I assay to chew—vwell, it was either spit it 
out or choke to death. I chose the latter. But my 
hostess followed me out and resuscitated me. It 
looks to me as though I’ll have to eschew them al- 
together. You will recall that Mrs. Wiggs only 
had two teeth, one upper and one lower, but she 
thanked God that they hit. I am not going to be 
outdone in gratitude by Mrs. Wiggs. I am thank- 
ful that I have a good steady set of uppers. If 
there is anyone on the Board who has worn a lower 
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successfully, please have him wire me at my ex- 
pense. 

I am planning to take Santa Fe Pullman at Ft. 
Madison Sunday, Oct. 4, at 3:20, arrive at Okla- 
homa City Monday morning at 8:30. I may go in 
just on my uppers, but [ll be there. I do not 
think I’ll try to preside. My voice is weak and thin 
and to get up there and try to command ten thou- 
_ sand people with a “curfew shall not ring tonight” 
voice, would be ludicrous. I’ll hire a substitute to 
wield, the ivory gavel,* and [’ll sit there and look 
calm asa century plant. I hope to be some strength 
to Jacob on my right. I am speaking only to small 
groups and resting up. Doctors warn me about my 
weak heart. But this heart has served me most 
faithfully for seventy-three years, and I have con- 
fidence that it will stand by me to the very last. I’ll 
be careful though and make it last as long as it 
will. This is a mighty good world in which to live, 
with so many good men and women for pals along 
the highway. It will be beautiful over there, too. 
I had a glimpse of the shining ramparts of that 
City without a temple; and it is all glorious. Let 
all the friends who have lowers read this, I need 
their loving sympathy. I trust that all goes well. 
I am glad we are to have a stewardship campaign. 

Hope to see you all soon. Kansas City wanted 
me to stop for Woman’s Council, Oct. 1 at Dr. Jen- 


* The gavel was sent to her by her son from the Congo. 
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kins’ church, but I did not want to tire myself out 
before the final fray. 

Love sincere to all who are serving. I pray for 
you all. 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr. and Mrs. McGill, on her 
way home from Oklahoma City. 


October 25, 1925. 
My Cherished Friends: 


I found thirty-seven unanswered letters when I 
reached here (Culver-Stockton College) last Tues- 
day! I was able to do what I promised at Okla- 
homa City: Introduce the President at the open- 
ing session. People nearly devoured me! They 
had written that there would be a closed car at my 
hotel for every trip I wanted to make. I only at- 
tended one session a day, but I have spoken at 
several group meetings. On the way home I 
stayed at Kansas City a week and spoke seven times 
and went to five dinings. Refused five churches 
for Sunday night. They have thirty churches, so 
they want me to come and stay a month! The 
gave me a silk petticoat and crepe handkerchiefs, 
embroidered, that are only fit to look at—a dollar 
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apiece! Sent roses tomy room. O, the folly of it! 
But it was sweet, too. My board told me they 
wanted me to do just what I wanted to this winter. 
One said, “You must go to Brother McGill’s.” 
Mrs. Turner said her husband told her not to come 
home without me. So I plan to stay here three 
weeks then start South, stopping at Nashville. I 
do love Brother and Sister Roger Nooe who have 
gone there. How would you like me to be with 
you for Christmas? I'd like it sure enough. Will 
you be at home? I'll stop at Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
and then on to Jacksonville and Daytona Beach. 
That’s where the Turners are. 

My heart is weak, but I am getting better every 
day. I prefer the upper room. I like the sunshine 
and your stair-way is not hard. 

It is so nice here, room on first floor, bath, lovely 
drawing rooms just across the hall and sixty rollick- 
ing girls, like colts in a lush meadow. Speaking 
all the time and lunching in between—so it goes 
world without end. In the meantime, I take down 
my hair, take off my shoes, loosen every band, hav- 
ing nothing binding on me but the Ten Command- 
ments, and enjoy a good rest. I long to see you 
all. 

This is what I learned today: ‘“The soul of man 
is stronger than anything that can happen to him.” 


With love sincere, 
ELIzABETH W. Ross. 
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“When comes October’s angel down 

To summon us away, 

To robe us in his fairest gown 
And rest our weary clay; 

Although he has not seen us here 
In times of grief and woe 

Struggling and toiling year by year, 
I think perhaps he’ll know, 

He’ll find us with our labors done 
And with his red and gold 

Will tint the trials one by one 
That come with growing old.” 


Edward A. Guest. 


To Mrs. R. A. Long, whose 
friendship she cherished. 


Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 
November 27, 1925. 
My dear Mrs. Long: 


You have made me very happy by helping me 
in furnishing a spare room at the S. C. I. The joy 
bells will ring in the hearts of those faithful work- 
ers down there, too. I do thank you, so much. 

I have had such a delightful time here with the 
young people. They hate to have me go. It’s a 
great opportunity to touch young life and inspire 
it for world betterment. This is a beautiful loca- 
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tion, the best dormitory in our brotherhood, named 
for the donors, Culver-Stockton. 

Did I write you that I had a new grand-baby out 
in Congo Land? Rachel. She arrived October 
27th. 


They are all so happy and blest in their service. 
I pray that you may realize all your fondest hopes 
for your grand-children. Don’t think that you are 
not much to the world; your strong quiet Christian 
womanhood is of untold value—an incentive to 
other women of means to consecrate all to the dear 
Lord. 

May the Heavenly Father spare you many years 
to each other. Yours has been a blessed union of 
hearts and lives. 

My regards to Brother Long and again thanking 
you, I am your friend, 


ELIzABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr, and Mrs. McGill, during 
an illness. 

December 14, 1925. 
My Dear Friends: 

At the behest of a doctor I’ve been in bed four 
days. Taking medicine as bitter as “gall and 
wormwood” and so puckery that it looks as though 
I might have to take my food through a quill after 
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awhile. He also decreed that no coffee or white 
bread should cross the threshold. 

I am learning some sweet verses to say to you— 
but maybe you cannot bear it, we will see. I want 
us to visit quietly and feel the wooing presence of 
the spirit of God with healing in His wings. Do 
not make a great fuss and tire yourself out. I want © 
nothing so much as just to be with you and love 
you. 

A lovely letter from Mrs. Turner in Daytona 
says everything hinges on “when Mother Ross 
comes.” I feel that the cool, balmy sunny south 
will be good for me. I am well, only a weak heart. 
I get so many sweet, precious letters from friends 
everywhere. Think I shall enclose a poem that one 
of the girls at Culver-Stockton college wrote and 
presented me, with a big bouquet of pink roses. 
Everybody is so good to me, but I do want to see 
my children, especially little “Rachel,” nearly two 
months old. 

I look all over the U.S. A. and recall the lovely 
friends. It is a sunlit world for me. Every bitter 
is made sweet by the touch of Him who has suf- 
fered for our sakes. 


The poem: 
MOTHER ROSS 


There’s a sweet little white-haired lady 
With a plump little dimpled hand, 
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And a smile so full of sunshine 
She is welcome all over the land. 
Fun dimples playfully ’round her mouth 
And laughs within her eyes; 
There’s a crowd around her always 
To list to her sayings wise. 
Those who “open the Eastern windows” 
Seem always to her the best, 
She refuses to hear the mandate 
To turn her eyes to the west. 
The world is full of lovers 
Who lay their gifts at her feet, 
Who thrill to her smile and laughter 
And all her whimseys sweet; 
For though her hair is silver 
And she numbers many years 
Of mingled joy and sorrow 
Of mingled smiles and tears, 
Her face reflects the sunshine 
Of the heavens up above. 
For her life’s so filled with beauty 
And her heart’s so full of love— 
Of love for all God’s children, 
For the flowers and the birds’ sweet trills, 
For the trees and the grass and the sunshine 
The rain and the rocks and the hills. 
And her love is not idle affection; 
She has counted her gain but loss, 
And given her all to God’s kingdom— 
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Our sweet little Mother Ross. 

So this jolly, plump little lady 
Will always be welcome here, 

And we feel our own lives grow better 
In the radiance of her cheer. 


To President and Mrs. John 
Wood, of Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Missouri, declaring her 
faith and trust in the youth of 
the world. 


January, 1926. 


Dear Friends: 

I’ve been flat on my back for two weeks. I had a 
glorious Christmas. You don’t have to be on your 
feet to have a good time. The house (The Whites’. 
in Memphis) was like the “Cave of the Winds,” 
but I enjoyed every minute of the time. I received 
some choice gifts and many greetings of love and 
goodwill. My room has been fragrant with fresh 
flowers every day. I feel like saying with Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, “Seems like folks jest 
go out of their way to be nice to me.” 

The Southern Methodist young people have just 
had a Conference here, five thousand of them. They 
were as thick in Memphis as brown-eyed susans 
along a rail fence in Indiana. And their discus- 
sions on “War,” “Child Labor,” “Race Relations.” 
“Family Life,” “Capital and Labor” made the old 
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people sit up and take notice. There is really be- 
ing born a new heaven and a new earth by these 
Christian young people from our colleges. They 
are thinking and thought is the most powerful thing 
in the world. I do so rejoice in the promise of the 
future through these young lives. Do remember 
me to Culver-Stockton students. Thinking of my 
stay there is like looking back over sunlit fields. 
The memory keeps ringing in my heart like Peter 
Pan’s Tinker Bell. I pray that the New Year may 
bring you increased joy and prosperity. 


Most sincerely yours, 


EvizABETH W. Ross. 


“What things are mine shall come to me 
Though hearts may break and eyes may weep; 
What things are mine, these I shall have 
And having shall forever keep. 

I envy not my fellow man, 

However full his joys may be, 

This I know by land or sea 

What things are mine shall come to me.” 
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Written during Mrs. Ross’s ill- 
ness in the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter M. White, of Memphis, 
Tenn., who cared for her for 
months as lovingly as they would 
have cared for their own mother. 


January, 1926. 
Happy New Year! 
To all the dear U. C. M. S. Folks: 


Here I’ve been flat on my back two weeks at the 
command of my doctor and fed solely on butter- 
milk. Now, if I was to take a notion to emerge, 
break my chrysalis, do you think I would be a 
butterfly, or a butter cup or just a butter nut? I’ve 
been up today most of the day, and in a few days 
will be as good as new. 

I had a glorious Christmas, so many lovely gifts 
and greetings. The five girls were home, each one 
with from two to four beaux dangling at her belt, a 
two year old with fife and drum, piano, victrola and 
banjo to swell the anvil chorus; the house was like 
the “cave of the winds.” I liked it all. Girls got 
special delivery letters every day—but I got a long 
distance call every other day from Will McGill, so 
they had nothing on me. My room was just a bower 
of flowers and everybody was so sweet to me. I 
have so much to be thankful for. Had wonderful 
noon prayer meeting Wednesday, house full, some 
ladies came in and told us. 
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Brother White is the kind that leads his people 
up the steps until they pant for the living God, as 
the hart pants after the water brooks. He had a 
wedding—young Mr. Bug took Miss June Stark. I 
couldn’t help but laugh to think how she’d be just 
a “June Bug” the rest of her life. 

A young man dropped in to see me, said ‘Mother 
Ross, they sure do love you at Headquarters.” A 
man wrote from New Jersey: “Your speech at 
Oklahoma City was fine and you enunciated well.” 
I’m glad I can do some things well if it is only to 
enunciate. 

George Muckley told me “Mother Ross you never 
looked so pretty as you did on the platform at the 
Convention.” A dear woman from Virginia writes, 
“We do need you so much, my children want you.” 
A family in Florida sends me box of oranges, etc. 
That’s the kind of stuff I am fed up on, and yet the 
doctor says I must not feed on sweets. 

This is just to remind you all that I am praying 
that the New Year may be rich and fruitful and 
that you may all be richly blest in service. Be 
assured of my constant prayer for you all that you 
may be able to endure hardness as good children 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When you are reviled, revile not again and the 
peace of God rule in your hearts and minds. 
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“I know we are building our heaven 
As we journey by the way; 
Each thought is a nail that is driven 
In structures that cannot decay; 
And the mansion at last shall be given 
To us as we build day by day.” _ 


With love, 
MorTHER Ross. 


To Mr. and Mrs. McGill. 
January, 1926. 
Dear Friends: 

I have so many buoyant, happy things to tell 
you but now my sky is overcast. I hear that there 
is no hope for Brother Muckley. When I come 
I’ll tell you the last sweet thing he said to me. 

I’ve had so many sweet happenings, my heart is 
singing for joy. People are so good to me. The 
Whites are the salt of the earth. Mrs. White is so 
busy. I can never forget their kindness to me. 
The training school is in session every day and 
Jane her youngest daughter is graduating from 
high school and goes to Bethany. They will have 
three in college at once. They are making great 
sacrifice to help them, but they are worthy girls 
and will repay all that is done for them. 
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A ‘gentleman from Atlanta passed through Sun- 
day and sent me a beautiful bouquet of pink roses 
and hyacinths. A Doctors’ Convention here this 
week and Dr. Wiggins, Judge Lamb’s son-in-law, 
came out to see me. He spoke some precious 
things to me that made my heart glad. He said, 
“Mother Ross, when you get sick again you come 
right to Paris. I’ll give you the best room in my 
hospital and it shall not cost you a penny. You 
will be among friends, too.” I said, “Yes, I know 
the Lambs’ are good friends.” “Oh, not only the 
Lambs’, everybody in Paris loves you.” Well that 
sounded good to me! When he started away he 
said, “Now let me know when you are able to 
come and I'll send you a ticket!” 


With love sincere, 
ELIZABETH W. Ross. 


From the beloved S. C. I. while 
the “Golden Room” was in the 
making. 


May, 1926. 
My Dear Friends McGills and Averys: 


Your letters have been so welcome. I am walk- 
ing all about the house upstairs as yet. There is 
an eighteen foot gallery so I can be out there. I 
stood the trip fine. They drove the auto up to the 
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steps and two big Amazons were there to carry me 
up. On Sunday evening they had Christian En- 
deavor out on the lawn and the boys carried me 
down and up, so I enjoyed their program. 


My room is all ready to get the furniture. Will 
have it all yellow. I call it ““The Golden Room at . 
the End of the Road.” Mrs. Downey is having my 
picture framed for the mantel. I never expected 
to be in it when I named it. I will not see it till it 
is all done. My upstairs room is large and has 
such an entrancing view to the west. “The spicy 
breezes that blow o’er Ceylon’s Isle” have nothing 
on this sweet odor that is wafted in my window 
from the chinaberry and wild honeysuckle. I do 
not have much to worry me, only I do wish the 
nations of the world would pay their war debts, so 
our government could afford to put more mucilage 
on the stamps. 

Tell the friends to think of me as more modern. 
I’ve reduced fifty pounds and have a permanent 
wave—only it is in my face instead of my hair. 

They tell me not to make any dates, but I’ve al- 
ready done it. Have an appointment with my 
Lord at 6 A. M. to pray for the work and workers. 


With love sincere, 


ELIZABETH W. Ross. 
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“A little love, a little trust 
A soft impulse, 
And a sudden dream— 
And life as dry as dust 


Is fresher than a mountain stream.” 


Brooks. 


June, 1926. 
Christian Church Convention Friends: 


Little Rock, Ark. 


I write a few lines to let you know that I am 
thinking of you and praying for you in all your 
planning for the things of the Kingdom that you 
may have that wisdom that cometh down from 
above. I want to thank you all for the comforting 
and helpful messages you sent me during my long 
illness. I am gaining every day. 

This old mansion is dear to me especially the 
parlor; it is where Mr. Ross, Emory and I came 
twenty-nine years ago. The house was built the 
year I was born. 

When I thought I was going away to that land, 
from whence I’d never return, I planned to refur- 
nish this room. I sent out a call to some of my 
friends,.and now my dream has come true. I 
named it the “Golden Room at the’ End of the 
Road.” I never expected to see it myself, but I 
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wanted it for friends who would come just to “bide 
a wee.” I am having a perpetual Christmas for 
every day or two there comes a package of some- 
thing golden. It is a foretaste of the City John 
saw with its seven golden candlesticks and the 
four and twenty Elders with golden crowns. : 
I have gold that just slips through my fingers, 
the golden shafts of morning light, the yellow lilies 
swinging in the breeze like golden crowns, the yel- 
low birds flitting from tree to bush, and then the 
gorgeous and glorious sunsets at the end of the 
day. It is a beautiful world. 


Sincerely your friend, 


EvIzABETH W. Ross. 


To Mr. R. A. Long, telling about 
the “Golden Room” and _ the 


famous range! 


June 17, 1926. 
Dear Brother Long: 


I am back here at this dear old place to recuper- 
ate. I was ill in Bro. Walter M. White’s home in 
Memphis for five months. I came here April 29th 
am gaining every day, not quite so fast as “Ding”, 
the cartoonist, he says, “I can see that I am gain- 
ing in strength for I now take a lid off a salmon 











“The Golden Room at the End of the Road” 
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can with my thumb nail.” When I thought I was 
nearing the “Land that is fairer than day” I 
wanted to do one last thing for this school—I con- 
ceived the idea of refurnishing the “guest room.” 
I never expected to see it myself, so I wrote out 
to some of my friends. Your good wife sent me 
the money for the rug. Boys did the work, paper- ° 
ing, plastering, etc., made the loveliest dresser out 
of woods on the place, cherry inlaid with holly— 
magnolia—sweet green oak; it is unique. 

One of the Vanderbilts* of N. Y. sent me $50.00. 
She is a friend of mine. I’ve sufficient funds 
now, but friends are sending little things in yel- 
low yet, gilt framed mottoes, yellow stationery, 
vases, etc. I just wish you could see the place, it 
is the loveliest plantation in Mississippi. We keep 
fifty boys and girls through the summer to work so 
they can go to school next year. Girls are busy now 
canning—they usually have eight thousand quarts 
of fruit and vegetables. Boys work on the farm, 
garden, carpentry, etc. It is a vital work. 

Brother and Sister Lehman have been here thirty- 
six years—the oldest home missionaries in years 
of service. Their daughter is a missionary in 
Japan, a son in Transylvania. 


* Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris (Alice Vanderbilt Morris) 
a friend of Mrs. Clifford Weaver came to Cleveland, O. to 
address the Council of Minister’s Wives. She will be re- 
membered by a host of ministers’ wives for her spiritual 
messages and consecrated personality. 
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We need another thing so badly, Brother Long, a 
kitchen range, a big one—eight lids, and one to 
which we can attach a pipe for the hot water tank. 
I have not told anyone that I am writing you, but I 
just felt you’d like to give us one if you are not 
overtaxed with calls. You find such joy in giving. 
I tried to think of some hardware friend, but there 
is none now since Brother Stockton is gone. That 
reminds me of a story. A young friend in Chicago 
wrote me on a postal card, “Dear Mother Ross, 
Bob brought me a little dog, and I named him 
‘Hardware’ because every time I call him, he makes 
a bolt for the door.” I answered, ‘Dear Esther: 
You named the dog just right, maybe some day he 
will make a spring for your bed.” 

You like jokes so well, that’s what keeps you 
young. My visits in your home have been sweet as 
the flight of a swallow’s song. I do love Mrs. Long. 

I’ve no idea what such a range will cost. The 
Tenn. people don’t have to buy stoves, they use the 
mountain ranges. Now, if you have to turn me 
down, do it easy. We can get it here at Vicksburg 
—if you don’t want to bother with buying it. I do 
not expect to be here long. I have instead of “two 
hearts that beat as one”’ one that beats as two,—but 
I am happy and ready any time my Lord calls. 
The path. shines more and more unto the perfect 
day. I want to do all the good I can. I pray that 
you and Mrs. Long may be spared to each other 
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for many years yet. By and by, though, we will 
all change sites. We will pull up the tent pegs 
from these plains of earth and settle in quarters on 
the heavenly fields. God’s promise: “At evening 
time it shall be light” is verified to me everyday. I 
am serene and blest—so many good friends. My. 
love to Mrs. Long. I’d love to see the grand- 
children again. 

I remember Martha and Robert with so much 
pleasure. 


God bless them. 


Motuer Ross. 


To Mr. R. A. Long on receipt of 
the range for S.C. I. 


June 26, 1926. 
Dear Brother Long: 


Your kindly letter with the generous check made 
me very happy. I do thank you. I hadn’t told 
any one that I had written you, so I gave them a 
genuine surprise. The place is so pretty in this 
early morning hour. 
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“When first the dawn streak up the East dost steal, 
The birds outburst with all their rapturous art; 
Happy art thou if awakening thou dost feel 
The same melodious impulse at thy heart.” 


Yes, it is tedious to be housed up so long—but I 
have lots of things to entertain me—reading, writ- 
ing, and happy memories of hundreds of good 
friends. J have such an example of patience right 
before me, the Big Black River has been confined 
to its bed for many years—I’ve never known it to be 
out but once, when there was a storm and high 
water, yet J never hear it murmur. I think it has 
means enough to finance a Pennsylvania campaign 
—for it has banks on either side clear to New Or- 
leans. There is much to learn from nature about 
money. Every lawn has a greenback, every lamb 
has a quarter, every duck a bill, every horse a 
check, all the birds have notes. It is not money that 
is the root of all evil, but the love of it. I don’t 
think you and Mrs. Long are the kind that love it, 
but just Jove to do good with it. 

I pray that in all things thou mayest be pros- 
pered and in health even as thy soul is prospered. 
III John 2. 

You can’t make too much money to please me; 
you make such good use of it as a faithful steward. 
I am a rich woman. This golden room which I 
asked friends to furnish for a Guest Room, but 
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where I will probably have a home until I go into 
the bright mansions above. The early morning 
sun sets me off in ecstacy to meet the new day—yel- 
low birds flit in and out among the trees, a bunch of 
golden lilies swing like censers with sweet incense, 
the setting sun goes in a sea of glory. Its all ms 

of life’s day. ‘ 


“They say that life is a highway 
And the milestone are the years, 
And now and then there’s a tollgate 
Where you pay toll with your tears. 


It’s a rough road and a steep road 
And it stretches broad and far, 

But it leads at last to A Golden Town 
Where the Golden Houses are.” 


Our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Everts, the 
noted jeweller of Dallas, are sending me a golden 
clock for my golden room. I know I’ll have a good 
time with it if it doesn’t go on a strike. I hope 
this letter will make you both laugh. It will do you 
good. Come see me some time. 


Love to Mrs. Long. 


MorTuHER Ross. 
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To my Dear Namesake, The 
Elizabeth Ross Circle of McKin- 
ney, Texas. 


I am so proud that such splendid young women 
should choose my name. I want to live worthy of 
such an honor. I wish for you the fullest joy as 
you study the needy fields of the world and find 
your hearts responding to the Call of Christ—to 
live and serve for world betterment. They are 
happiest who serve. 


“When we count our gold at the close of the day 
And have filtered the dross that has cumbered our 
way, 
O, what is the hold of our treasury then, 
Save the good we have done for the children of 
men.” 


With sincere good wishes, 


ELizABETH W. Ross. 


To Miss Louise Chatterton. 
June, 1926. 
My Dear Miss Chatterton: 


Your letter with the generous contribution to my 
“Golden Room” made me very happy. I do thank 
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you and the other three ladies for your co-opera- 
tion. I’m keeping a list of donors and their names 
will be recorded. Had word yesterday that some 
friends are sending a beautiful picture with gold 
frame for the wall. Here is a motto that a woman 


in Kentucky sent, who has never seen me. It is so 
helpful. : 


“The hills ahead are hard and steep and high, 
And often we behold them with a sigh; 
But as we near them, level grows the road, 
With every slope, with every load 
The climb is not so steep, the top so far, 
The hills ahead seem harder than they are. 


And so it is with troubles—they seem so great 
That men complain, and fret, and hesitate; 
Less difficult the journey than we dreamed, 

It never proves so hard as once it seemed. 
There never comes a hill, a task, a day, 

But as we near it, easier the way.” 


Douglas Mallock. 


Now isn’t that true and encouraging? Read it 
to your women. 

Many friends are sending me pretty things. It 
seems like Christmas. I thought I couldn’t have a 
brass bed, but two letters came bringing money. 
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I hope you can come to see the “Golden Room” 
some day. My memory of you and your dear 
home is very sweet to me—like the swift flight of a 
swallow’s song. You have lived a great life. Dr. 
Jowett says:—“Death is only a transition, a chang- 
ing of sites, a plucking up of the tent pegs on the 
plains of earth and a shifting of one’s quarters to 
the heavenly fields.” 


With love unfeigned, 


ELizABETH W. Ross. 


To Mrs. C. N. Downey. 
Edwards, Miss., July, 1926. 


My Dear Friend: 


Your letters have been most welcome and heart- 
ening. How I’d love to be on that western trip with 
you! I remember so many people. 

I am comfortably well, no pain, but can’t walk 
out—just around the house and on the galleries. I 
read and write and sleep. I have had one hundred 
and sixty letters since I came here and two tele- 
grams. It was kind of the women (West Washing- 
ton State Convention) to so remember me. 

I hope I'll be able to go to the Memphis Con- 
vention, but can’t tell yet. I do pray for that 
gathering. 
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Your framed picture of me came this morning. 
I’ve had a perpetual Christmas, every day or two 
a check or a package. The room is so pretty all in 
yellow. Miss Alliene Matthews sent me a yellow 
taxi-cab about six inches long; I have a lovely 
brass bed; golden oak furniture! 

Lhaye had a letter from a woman at 
Georgia, who wanted me to pray for her son who 
was at home and out of work. Of course I can pray 
for the son, for God knows every aching heart that 
beats in a mother’s breast. 

Emory wrote the Board to know if he should 
come, but I told him “No.” The work is so needy 
there and I am having every care. They are due 
next June. 

This “Golden Room at the End of the Road” is 
next to heaven. It is fragrant with the rosemary 
of remembrance. 


“He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree; 
He kept his meaning to himself 
But gave the rose to me. 


I did not pray him to ‘lay bare 
The mystery to me; 

Enough the rose was heaven to smell 
And His own face to see.” 


With love sincere, 
MoTHER Ross. 





At the End of the Road 


“Tt seems such a little way to me 
Across to that shining country, 
The Beyond. 
For it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am 
So fond. : 
And so for me there is no sting in Death 
It is but crossing with a bated breath 
A little strip of sea 
To find one’s loved ones waiting 
On the shore.” 
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To Gustine Courson Weaver, 
and Clifford Weaver, McKinney, 
Texas, written at Edwards, Miss., 
September 9, 1926. Mrs. Ross 
died September 12th. 


Dear Gussie and Clifford: 


Two weeks ago Monday I broke out vociferously 
—as thick as a field of Indiana daisies. Sent for 
Doctor—if he glanced in the Bible he must have 
read, “What thou doest do quickly.” For three 
days he and the nurses battled for my life. He 
found it was a case of “uremic poison.” I am 
clothed, slip, slippers and beautiful kimona that 
Lois Lehman sent from Japan; loose flowing robes. 
Am dwelling in the “Golden Room at the End of the 
Road.” Had package today from New Orleans 
women, two golden candle sticks and candles. The 
room is a dream. Have had so many callers this 
summer, Gov. Ed. Jackson and wife, his adjutant- 
general and wife. I read he was to speak in Vicks- 
burg so I wrote them they’d be only eighteen miles 
from here, I knew they would come. Brother and 
Mrs. Walter White with three lovely girls drove 
down, one Thursday till Saturday. Mr. and Mrs. 
Will McGill from Shelbyville, Tennessee and 
Brother and Mrs. Holder formerly from Africa 
came one Friday. Former stayed till Tuesday, latter 
went on to Ft. Worth to live. I urged them to go out 
on the hill. I think from what they wrote they are in 
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the Cockerell house. They are so delightful—you 
must surely know them and write your friends of 
them. JI wrote Brother and Mrs. Colby Hall and 
Mrs. Berta McMaster. Mrs. Holder will be alone so 
much—has two precious children. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Parker of Dallas called one day and the 
Holsapple family, four of them, from Temple, 
Texas were here for breakfast. Their ladies will 
make a yellow silk comforter for my room. Did I 
write you that your friend, Mrs. Alice Vanderbilt 
Morris of New York City sent $50.00 for the room, 
Mrs. R. A. Long $50.00 and Brother Long sent me 
a hundred toward a new kitchen range. O people 
are so good! Board wrote asking me to write to 
some people about the funds for outgoing mission- 
aries, but I can only write a little at a time. Yes, I 
owe so many letters, some from McKinney. I sent 
these good messages on to Emory and he is preserv- 
ing them, he wrote me. I’ve had several from Me- 
Kinney—do express to them my delight. I have 
that poem “Waiting” by Burroughs—aused to say it. 
I am compiling a book of the poems I love best— 
just the ones I know, have more than seventy typed 
—for Miss Maus. Several have wanted me to get 
out a children’s book—but I’ve reached the place 
where life is a burden, and can’t do much. I will 
not be able to go to the convention at Memphis. 
Wish I might if it were only to stay in the hotel! — 
Am glad you are going to the “Peabody.” It is so 
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beautiful and complete. Miss Grace Todd had a 
dinner there for me. Was so glad you were at Dr. 
and Mrs. Morrisons’ in Springfield, Illinois. Isn’t 
it fine to see such a home and such wealth conse- 
crated to world betterment? Those three fine 
“Eldred” boys will be their crowns of rejoicing. 

The two letters from Africa are so interesting. 
ve a notion to send them for you to read such 
parts as you like to Elizabeth Ross Circle. I’ve 
never done so, but I know you will be careful and 
return them. Mrs. Willard Learned who lost their 
Billy Boy is Evelyn’s sister. That’s two they’ve 
lost. I am so sorry for them. Am glad you are 
to have the annex and a rejunevated manse. My 
own is a dream and I am so comfy. Teachers are 
coming in now, school opens Tuesday, cornerstone 
laying Friday. Some women from Missouri are 
coming. Don’t you wish somebody would give the 
money to roof the Oregon? Ido. Children expect 
to come, start in June. They wrote and asked me 
and the Board if they should come when I was so 
ill, I said, “No.” I was well taken care of and 
they are so needy out there. Scarce of workers. 
Tell Mr. Gettys I’d be glad to hear from him and 
give him my kindest wishes for his happiness and 
his bride. Hope you can come by to see me. I’d 
love to read those two books of Mrs. Gene Stratton 
Porter’s and “Saints and Ladies” also. I’ve been 
reading “Just Over the Hill” by Margaret Slattery. 
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So glad Miss Allie and her mother are going to 
convention. I wish there were fifty from that 
church. 

I hope you will still be gaining. Yes, I read 
your poem—‘The Trail to The Manse”—it was 
sweet. I take the Christian. Earl was my S. S, 
boy. I told them when I was there that I taught 
him all that he knew except “boxing.” I don’t like 
Sinclair Lewis. “Arrowsmith” was a waste of time. 
for me. I have much reading matter here—maga- 
zines and papers. I told the Board to get Mrs. 
Dugan to write up Brother and Mrs. Lehman for 
the World Call. They had asked me but I just 
could not. Yours about “Plummer” in The 
Front Rank is just lovely—thank you for sending— 
my love to all. I do love your people. God bless 
you with riches of grace. 

I am learning hard. He is my Fortress. With 
love—and do tell ““Byrl” your negro cook that I’ve 
never forgotten his kindness to me and mine, and I 
wish him well. 


“T know not when I go nor where 
From this familiar scene, 
But He is here and He is there 
And all the way between, 
And when I lose this life I know 


For that dim, vast unknown 
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Though late I stay or soon I £0, 
I shall not go alone.” 


With love sincere, 
EvizaBeTu W. Ross. 


The letter dictated to Mrs. 
Downey, in February 1926, to be 
sent to Mr. Holloway, of the 
U. C. M. S., after Mother Ross 
had gone. She died the next 
September when the letter was 
mailed. 


September 21, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Holloway: 


I’m returning my clergy permits. I’ll not likely 
ever use but one—going “West,” and I have that 
accredited and signed. 

It is the most brilliantly lighted Road in all the 
world. It is lighted with the souls that are aflame 
with the love of Jesus’ Name. It is the most 
travelled Road in all the world. I know the Presi- 
dent and Manager. He never fails us. The Ter- 
minal Station is just glorious and we go in to go out 
no more forever. 


MorTHeR Ross. 





“I will now pull down the blinds 
and say goodnight. I glimpse the flush 


of the eternal morning. God bless you 
all,”* 








* The cablegram that was sent to her son, his wife 
and the children. It was dictated to her friend, Mrs. Wal- 
ter White, several months before Mother Ross passed, 
when she thought the end was near. — 
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From a letter written by Emory 
Ross to Mr. and Mrs. Weaver in 
reply to their cablegram. 


“How life is ordered! In the Golden Room, 
Father and Mother and I lived nearly thirty years 
ago. From the Golden Room in ’99 I very nearly 
set out on the journey she has just now begun. 
And at the very moment her spirit took its fearless 
flight from that same Golden Room, I was in a 
private French hospital at Kinshasa, four hundred 
miles away from Myrta and the kiddies, ill with 
pneumonia as I’ve never been ill since that Golden 
Room summer of twenty-seven years ago. 

We have not yet had mail telling of the final 
days in, I suppose and hope, the “Golden Room at 
the End of the Road.” 





- 


. 





MOTHER ROSS AT THE END OF THE ROAD 


Those who knew Mother Ross intimately know 
that the last bit of service she rendered in this life 
was the furnishing of a guest room in the “Old 
Mansion” at Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, 
Mississippi, which institution she loved above all 
the educational institutions of our great brother- 
hood and from which she went to her heavenly 
home on Sunday, September 12, 1926. 

This guest room in the “Old Mansion” will 
doubtless always be known as “Mother Ross’ 
Room,” but she herself always referred to it as 
“The Golden Room at the End of the Road.” Inti- 
mate friends of this, the best loved young, old 
mother in our brotherhood, shared with Mother 
Ross in helping to furnish this room. Among 
others, the three National Young People’s Super- 
intendents, Misses Maus and Clarke, and Mr. 
Ross, sent her money for a beautiful new chande- 
lier. The following letter (received by Miss Maus) 
just prior to Mother Ross’ death is typically charac- 
teristic of her style and will express to all those 
who knew her well something of the joy and 
pleasure she had in this final bit of service to the 
institution that played so important a part in her 
own life: 
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My Dear Triplets: 


Just now we have hanged your namesake and 
it certainly adds to the completeness of the 
“Golden Room.” We ordered it two weeks ago— 
the frame is French Bronze and brass and the 
globes are a gorgeous sunset with graceful trees 
and grass. 

I’ve named it “Ross-Anna-Maus” or “Triplets.” 
I do so thank you, dear young people. They are 
typical of your life work, radiating light and 
truth; God bless you. An Aid Society surprised 
me with a yellow and white quilt and pillow cases; 
and another in Texas is making me a silkilure 
comforter. 

The brass bed is lovely. If I get hungry there 
is always a spread; if I am thirsty there is a spring 
and if sad, a comforter. Arthur Everts sent me the 
cutest clock with its hands up over its face; I have 
looked for it to go on a strike but it has not. I was 
in a home once where the clock “went off” in the 
night; I hope this one won’t. A woman in Knox- 
ville sent me a yellow taxi, something missing—it 
had no engine. Everything is pretty well in now. 
A yellow pin cushion might not come amiss through 
a hard winter, but I know a woman who is just 
prickly with pin cushions. [ll only have to men- 
tion it to her. 

Things are pretty well rounded up now. The 
North ‘Pole is discovered or at least we have a 
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Byrd’s eye view of it. Looks as if we would have 
to refer it to the “Board of Managers” to decide 
who it belongs to. I read in Revelations of the 
“gold vials filled with sweet odors, which are the 
prayers of the saints.” I get them going and com- 
ing and I am glad to have the “Golden Room” so 
atmosphered. 

I do get the sweetest letters. I would rather 
know that I help people spiritually than anything 
else. These young people say, “O Mother Ross, 
we love to have you talk to us.” So many people 
write to me of their sorrows and I love to write 
them the solacing word, for I have been along the 
way and I know. 

I have been reading Shannon’s and Fosdick’s 
sermons; have been living day by day with these 
“white knights of Christian chivalry.” These 
S. C. I. workers, aren’t they pure gold? 

Every day opens with emeralds and diamonds 
of dew and I look out on God’s vast green and 
golden out-of-doors, these evergreen trees, yellow 
butterflies; who does not like to look out and see 
the world go by? The most witching hour of the 
day for me is the sunset; I am on a high adven- 
ture. 

“We can never dwell in the shadows 
If our souls be filled with light; 
Let the brightness of my being, 
Make the whole world bright.” 
With love sincere, 
MorTHER Koss. 
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One of the events that occurred near the end of 
Mother Ross’ life and that gave her unusual 
pleasure was the holding in June of 1926 of the 
First Negro Young People’s Conference at S. C. I., 
the institution which she loved best and to which 
she and Mr. Ross had given years of service in 
days gone by. 

Each evening the vesper session of the confer- 
ence was held on the green lawn in front of the 
Old Mansion, while Mother Ross sat in a rocker on 
the veranda and smiled down on that splendid 
group of negro youth. At the close of each day she 
had some part in the First Negro Young People’s 
Conference through either telling stories, jokes or 
quoting her best loved poems. 

The three National Young People’s Superintend- 
ents tried to make her days less tedious by dropping 
in for brief chats every now and then. On one of 
these visits Miss Maus asked, “Mother Ross, do 
you know what you ought to do for the youth of 
America before you go home?” Mother Ross 
smiled and replied, “No, what do you think I 
ought to do?” Miss Maus answered, “Put into a 
gift volume for the youth of the church the choicest 
of the poetry and prose you have learned and lived 
with through the years.” Her saintly face lighted 
up with one of its radiant smiles as she inquired, 
“Do you think God will give me strength to do it?” 
“Of course, He will,’ Miss Maus assured her, add- 
ing—‘‘the summer is here now, school is out and 
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President Lehman’s secretary will be glad, no 
doubt, to come in for an hour or two each day and 
take dictation on whatever bits of poetry and prose 
you feel able to dictate from your bed or chair.” 
It was thus that this gift volume began. Mother 
Ross indicated that she wanted whatever profits 
might accrue from the sales of such a book to go 
for scholarships for negro youth. In compiling the 
letters many of her choicest poems were found 
quoted, and others are inserted here and there 


through the book. 
CynTuiA PEARL Maus. 
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